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ROBERT BURNS. 


@ N the summer of last year 
a multitude of enthusi- 
astic Scots met at Kil- 
marnock to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary 
of the publication of 
Burns’s poems. Scotch- 
men miss no opportunity 
of doing honour to the memory of their 
national poet, and this was perhaps as fitting 
an occasion as any that has offered itself since 
they celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. The appearance of Burns’s Poems, 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect marked an era in 
the intellectual history of Scotland, and it 
would be strange if his countrymen did not 
look back to the event with pride and pleasure. 
It is not, however, an event in which they 
alone are interested, for Burns was one of 
those poets whose best work is too great to 
be the exclusive property of any one nation. 
He had the secret of appealing with power 
to universal sympathies, and all the world 
may be said to have felt the charm of his 
genius. The final estimate of his place in 
literature was expressed in general terms by 
the most illustrious of his contemporaries, 
Goethe, when he ranked Burns among “ the 
foremost poetic minds of the eighteenth 
century.” Goethe had read the writings of 
Burns even before Carlyle called his atten- 
tion to them. “Those elements in his poems 
which we were able to appropriate,” he says, 
“convinced us of his extraordinary talent, 
and we regretted only that the Scottish 
dialect was a hindrance to us exactly in the 
passages in which his expression was certainly 
the purest and the most natural.” 

In some respects the circumstances of 
Burns’s early life were anything but favour- 
able to the development of his genius. His 
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father—a man of remarkable intelligence 
and pure and lofty character—was very un- 
successful in his attempts to secure the in- 
dependence and comfort of his family. He 
was a native of Kincardineshire, where for 
raany generations his ancestors had been 
farmers. In youth he left his father’s house, 
and lived for some years as a gardener at 
Edinburgh. Afterwards he settled in Ayr- 
shire. Here he married Mary Brown, a 
Carrick farmer’s daughter, an active and 
cheerful little woman, for whom he had the 
warmest love. They had seven children, of 
whom Robert Burns was the eldest. Before 
his marriage William Burness—-it was the 
poet who changed the spelling of the name 
—had taken a lease of seven acres of land at 
Alloway, near the Bridge of Doon and about 
two miles from Ayr, intending to spend the 
rest of his life as a nursery gardener. On 
this piece of ground he built with his own 
hands the clay cottage to which he brought 
his bride, and in which Burns was born on 
the 25th of January, 1759. Having made 
trial of the nursery garden for about eight 
years, William Burness took the upland farm 
of Mount Oliphant, a mile or two from 
Alloway ; and on this farm the family re 
mained until Burns was eighteen years of 
age. Then they went to Lochlea, an upland 
farm on the undulating land rising from the 
right bank of the river Ayr. This was the 
last change of residence made by William 
Burness, who died at Lochlea in 1784, when 
Burns was twenty-five. 

The soil of Mount Oliphant was of poor 
quality,and Burns's father had not the capital 
which was necessary to enable him to make 
the best of it. He could hope to pay the 
high rent and to provide for his family only 
by incessant labour, and he did not spare 
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himself in the hard struggle for an existence 
which should not be wholly intolerable. His 
sons, Robert and Gilbert, had to do what 
they could to help him at far too early an 
age. Burns threshed the corn gathered in 
when he was thirteen, and from the age of 
fifteen onwards he did the work of a full- 
grown man. Strive as they might, father 
and sons were unable to overcome their 
difficulties, and for years they had not even 
sufficient food to sustain them properly in 
their bitter toil. Towards the end of the 
lease the anxieties of the household were 
intensified by an insolent factor, whose 
‘‘threatening letters,’ Burns afterwards 
wrote, “used to set us all in tears.” Burns 
never quite recovered from the effects of this 
harsh discipline at a period of life when his 
constitution could ill bear the strain of so 
much fatigue and misery. 

At Lochlea, which was a larger and better 
farm, the family had for some time a gleam 
of comparative prosperity, but it was still 
necessary for Burns to do even more than is 
usually done by an agricultural labourer. 
In his twenty-third year he went to Irvine, 
hoping to improve his position by becoming 
a flax-dresser. This enterprise, however, 
failed, and in less than a year he was back 
at Lochlea, with no immediate prospect before 
him except that of an ordinary ploughman. 
His father, whose health was steadily failing, 
had again been overtaken by misfortune, the 
landlord having made some demands which 
led to costly litigation. The affairs of the 
unhappy old farmer became more and more 
confused, and he was only saved by death 
“from the horrors of a gaol.” 

The record of Burns’s early life is fortun- 
ately not exhausted by the story of his 
hardships. He had experiences of a wholly 
different kind, which enable us to understand 
how it happened that outward hindrances 
were powerless to prevent him from doing 
justice to his splendid gifts. His father, 
whatever may have been his training in 
youth, was in the truest sense a well-educated 
man. He had carefully cultivated his in- 
tellectual powers, and seems to have had 
considerable knowledge of history and natural 
science. That he was something of a theo- 
logian goes without saying, but it,is worth 
noting that he was a man of rather liberal 
opinions, and had little sympathy with the 
stern Calvinism for which the people of the 
western counties had once been famous. He 
was eager that his children should become 
men and women of alert intelligence, and at 
Alloway, in association with some of his 
neighbours, he secured the services of a 
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young schoolmaster, William Murdoch, who 
had the rare faculty of gaining a powerful 
hold over his pupils by winning their affec 
tion and confidence. Burns and his brother 
Gilbert had the advantage of this excellent 
teacher’s instructions for some time after 
the removal of the family to Mount Oliphant ; 
and Burns always acknowledged that he 
owed to Mr. Murdoch a deep debt of gratitude. 

When the little school at Alloway was 
broken up in consequence of Mr. Murdoch 
going to another part of the country, William 
Burness himself undertook the task of 
educating his children, and he discharged the 
duty with admirable skill and patience. He 
treated his boys as his companions, and 
talked to them freely about all matters in 
which he himself was interested. Among 
the books he borrowed for them, or got from 
a book-society in Ayr, were works intended 
to give them some idea of geography, political 
history, natural history, and astronomy, and 
he made no attempt to hinder them from 
reading lighter literature. At the quiet 
farmhouse of Mount Oliphant, and after- 
wards at Lochlea, Burns read and mastered, 
besides many another book, some of the 
dramas of Shakespeare, Pope’s translation of 
Homer, the Spectator, Richardson’s Pamela, 
the writings of Sterne, and Macpherson’s 
rendering of Ossian, One book he had which 
he especially valued, Zhe Lark, a collection 
of Scottish and English songs, new and old. 
This book he carried with him as he drove his 
cart or walked to labour, poring over its con- 
tents, as he himself said, “ song by song, verse 
by verse, carefully noting the true tender 
or sublime from affectation or fustian.” 
From childhood he had been familiar with 
many old Scottish songs, tales, and ballads, 
having learned them from his mother, and 
from a bright and kindly old woman, Betty 
Davidson, who was frequently a guest for 
months at a time at Alloway and at Mount 
Oliphant. Betty’s lore related chiefly to super- 
natural wonders, and Burns afterwards 
asserted that it had strongly impressed his 
imagination and “ cultivated the latent seeds 
of poetry.” 

When the family settled at Lochlea, Burns, 
according to his own account, was “ perhaps 
the most ungainly, awkward boy in the 
parish.” At Mount Oliphant they had lived 
a very retired life, and the young poet had 
had no opportunity of learning the ordinary 
ways of the world. At Lochlea, which is 
not very far from the village of Torbolton, 
his real nature soon began to reveal itself. 
He became passionately fond of society, and 
by and by was known as the cleverest, 
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brightest, and most genial young fellow in 
the district. At home he presented a striking 
contrast to the other members of his family. 
He was not, indeed, alone in his love of 
literature. All’ the older members of this 
admirable household, from the father down- 
wards, had ideal interests in which they 
found refuge from daily cares and worries. 
Any one who happened to call when they 
were at meals was pretty sure to find them, 
each with a book in one hand and a spoon in 
the other. Gilbert was as fond of reading 
as Robert himself, and the eldest daughter, 
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know what he was really thinking ; and if his 
thoughts differed from theirs, so much the 
better, for that meant a little excitement and 
an opportunity for, animated discourse. Even 
in the details of his personal appearance he 
preferred to have peculiarities of his own. 
After his death his friend David Sillar remem- 
bered that “he wore the only tied hair in the 
parish,” and that at church he “ wrapped his 
plaid, which was of a particular colour, in 
a particular manner round his shoulders.” 
Burns was as proud a man as ever lived. 
He had a strong sense of what was due to 
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Agnes, while she milked the cows, used to 
enchant her younger sisters by reciting to 
them old Scottish ballads. Burns, therefore, 
had no lack of sympathy in his enthusiasm 
for poetry. sut_ in other respects he was 
very unlike his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters. They were cautious 
and reserved, holding rigid self suppression 
to be the first condition of reasonable human 
intercourse. Burns, on the contrary, would 
have found life tame and colourless if he 
had been prevented from asserting his indi- 
viduality. He liked to let those about him 
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his personal dignity, and violently resented 
an affront. He was keenly satirical, too, 
and David Sillar recollected that his neigh- 
bours at Tarbolton were rather afraid of his 
sharp sayings. Deeper, however, than his 
pride and love of satire were those humane 
and generous impulses which won for him 
the love of every one who knew him well. 
He was a loyal and most affectionate son 
and brother, and towards all who had the 
slightest claim on his indulgence he was 
tender and considerate. Every age seems to 
have its own ideal type of character, and 
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the ideal type of the eighteenth century was 
the man of delicate sensibility, the man who 
had a vivid apprehension of the suffering in 
the world, and an abiding sympathy with the 
sufferers. This trait was prominent in 
nearly all the leading minds of the period ; 
in Diderot and Rousseau, in Lessing and 
Goethe, in Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. In 
none of them was it a more potent force 
than in Burns. That all men are brothers 
was to him something more than a sonorous 
phrase ; he held it to be a vital truth, based 
on the deepest grounds, and involving the 
most sacred obligations. And it was not by 
men and women only that his sympathies 
were stirred. He had a word of pity for 
the mouse whose nest was crushed by his 
plough; it touched him to think of the 
faithful service rendered to her master by 
the “auld mare, Maggie ;” sitting at home 
on bleak winter nights, he compassionated 
the sheep and cattle crowding for shelter 
under a “scaur,” and the birds which had 
delighted him in the spring seeking in vain 
for refuge from the storm. With all living 
creatures Burns had a feeling of kinship. 

It was, of course, inevitable that a poet of 
so sensitive and passionate a nature should 
become what his brother called “the victim 
of some fair enslaver.” The truth is, he 
became the victim of a great many fair 
enslavers. It is sometimes said that a man 
of romantic temper can fall in love only once 
in his lifetime. If so, Burns must have been 
very unromantic, for he was always falling 
in love, nor was he invariably careful to be 
“off with the old love before being on with 
the new.” The readiness with which he 
succumbed to the fascination of a pretty face 
did not mean that the experience, as long as 
it lasted, affected him lightly. “The symp- 
toms of his passion,” wrote Gilbert, “ were 
often such as nearly to equal those of the 
celebrated Sappho. I never, indeed, knew 
that he ‘ fainted, sank, and died away ;’ but 
the agitations of his mind and body exceeded 
anything of the kind I ever knew in real 
life.” In his nineteenth year he went to 
the village of Kirkoswald to spend the 
summer in learning geometry and mensura- 
tion at the parish school. For a considerable 
time he worked hard, but “when stepping 
into the garden one charming noon to take 
the sun’s altitude,” he saw in the neighbour- 
ing garden a lovely maiden, Peggy Thomson, 
gathering flowers. Burns was at once taken 
captive, and so absorbing did the thought of 
Peggy become that mensuration and geometry 
had actually to be abandoned, and for two 
nights he could not sleep. It must be re- 
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membered that for years there was nothing 
in the slightest degree dishonourable in these 
ardent attachments, Burns had no occasion 
to reproach himself very seriously until after 
his residence at Irvine, where he came under 
a new set of influences. 

There was one aspect of Scottish village 
life to which it was impossible for Burns, 
even when a very young man, to be in- 
different. This was the extraordinary interest 
excited by theological controversy. At this 
time there were two parties in the Scottish 
Church, the Old Lights and the New Lights. 
The Old Lights were vehement upholders of 
the Calvinistic faith as it had been delivered 
to the Covenanters, while the New Lights, 
without perhaps being very logical, tempered 
the ferocity of the ancient creed, and devoted 
themselves rather to ethical teaching than to 
the discussion of dogmas. A hard fight con- 
stantly went on between these factions in 
the General Assembly, the Synods, and the 
Presbyteries; and in most parishes each 
party had its zealous adherents. Burns 
associated himself enthusiastically with the 
New Lights, and in course of time carried 
their principles to conclusions by which many 
of them would have been somewhat startled. 
Tt would be a mistake to suppose that his 
hostility to Calvinism sprang from mere 
whim. There are many evidences that at an 
early age he had reflected often and deeply 
on the great problems of human life and 
destiny. It was incredible to him that the 
majority of mankind had been created to 
endure everlasting torture, and he could not 
but fight against a theological system that 
tended to crush most of the elements of 
human nature in which poetry and art have 
their origin. He was very far from consider- 
ing himself an enemy of religion. “A 
mathematician without religion,’ he wrote, 
“is a probable character ; an irreligious poet 
is a monster.” And by religion he did not 
mean a vague feeling about an unknown and 
unknowable Power. His conception of 
ultimate reality was indissolubly connected 
with belief in a moral order rooted in the 
nature of things.) With this moral order, 
after early youth, he was sometimes in violent 
conflict, but in his serious moods he never 
sought to palliate his offences against it, or 
to conceal from himself their real character. 
He has even been accused of indulging in 
outbursts of “ unmanly penitence.” Whether 
his penitence was unmanly or not, it was 
sincere, and perhaps few men have been 
plunged by the consciousness of wrong-doing 
into blacker depths of unutterable wretched- 
ness. 
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Long before the time came for these bitter 
regrets Burns was a frequent sufferer from 
moods of gloomy depression. Then all life 
appeared to him a kind of hideous dream, a 
burden from which he panted to be relieved. 
xenerally, however, moods of this kind soon 
vanished, and many a time he passed by a 
sudden bound from the profoundest melan- 
choly to what to duller minds seemed an 
extravagant delight in the brighter elements 
of existence. Quick transitions of feeling 
were among the most marked characteristics 
of Burns. His humours were as variable as 
the aspects of the sea, 

One of his deepest pleasures in youth 
sprang from his passionate love of nature. 
From the coasts of Ayrshire and from its 
breezy uplands there are many views of 
Arran—views almost matchless of their kind 
when the towering heights of this superb 
island are seen, as Burns must often have 
seen them, through the golden haze of the 
lingering evening light. He does not any- 
where refer to this magnificent spectacle, 
but no one, we may be sure, was ever more 
strongly impressed by its splendour. How 
dear to him were the streams and valleys 
and woods of his native county we know 
from many a poem in which they serve as 
the background for his vivid pictures of love 
and joy and sorrow. With every aspect of 
the country around his home he became 
familiar, and his delight in the forms, colours, 
and sounds of nature was interwoven with all 
that was deepest in his thoughts and aspira- 
tions. To his friend Mrs. Dunlop he wrote :— 

“T have some favourite flowers in spring, 
among wuich are the mountain-daisy, the 
harebell, the foxglove, the wild-brier rose, 
the budding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, 
that I view and hang over with particular 
delight. I never hear the loud, solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, or 
the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray 
plovers, in an autumnal morning, without 
feeling an elevation of soul like the en- 
thusiam of devotion or poetry. Tell me, 
my dear friend, to what can this be owing! 
Are we a piece of machinery, which, like 
the olian harp, passive, takes the impres- 
sion of the passing accident? Or do these 
workings argue something within us above 
the trodden clod? I own myself partial to 
such proofs of those awful and important 
realities—a God that made all things—man’s 
immaterial and immortal nature—and a world 
of weal or woe beyond death and the grave.” 

This was written on the Ist of January, 
1789, but it was as true of Burns when he 


lived at Lochlea as when he lived at Ellis- 
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land. In the commonplace-book written at 
Lochlea he records that he took “a peculiar 
pleasure in the season of winter.” ‘ There 
is scarcely any earthly object,” he says, 
“ gives me more—I do not know if I should 
call it pleasure—but something which exalts 
me, something which enraptures me—than 
to walk on the sheltered side of a wood or 
high plantation in a cloudy winter day, and 
hear the stormy wind howling among the 
trees and raving over the plain. It is my 
best season for devotion ; my mind is wrapt 
up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in 
the pompous language of the Hebrew bard, 
‘walks on the wings of the wind.’” 


The period of Scottish history which 
patriotic young Scots like best to recall is, 
of course, that in which their forefathers 
fought for national independence. With 
many of the most stirring events of this 
heroic age Ayrshire was intimately connected. 
Turnberry Castle, on the Carrick coast, was 
the seat of Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick ; 
and it was at the headland on which its ruins 
stand that he landed with his followers when, 
having crossed from his refuge in Arran, he 
began his final contest with England. A 
few years earlier, Ayrshire had been the 
scene of some of the most romantic of the 
adventures of Bruce’s forerunner, Wallace. 
These associations touched the imagination 
and kindled the enthusiasm of Burns, and 
he relates how on “a fine summer Sunday” 
he walked half a dozen miles to Leglen Wood, 
where Wallace is said on one occasion to 
have found “a silent and a safe retreat.” 
Burns explored every den and dell where 
he could suppose Wallace to have lodged, 
and his heart “glowed with a wish to be 
able to make a song on him in some measure 
equal to his merits.” To the end of his life 
Burns remained under the influence of these 
early impressions. He loved Scotland with 
an ardour which has never been surpassed 
by the most devoted of her children. But 
there was nothing hard, narrow, or paltry in 
his patriotism. His desire was rather to 
serve than to praise his native land. 

One strange result of his patriotism was 
that he considered himself a vehement 
Jacobite. There can be little doubt that, 
as he firmly believed, his grandfather and 
grand-uncles were “out” in the Rebellion of 
1715 with the Earl Marischal, on whose 
estate at Dunnottar they were tenants. 
Burns took the keenest delight in recalling 
this event in the history of his family, of 
which he was probably informed by his father. 
It was the element of romance in the move- 
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ment for the Stewarts that attracted Burns, 
as it afterwards attracted Scott. With the 
ideas which the movement represented he 
had not the faintest sympathy. He not only 
detested every form of political despotism, 
but disliked all the artificial social distinctions 
by which class is separated from class. It 
was not after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution that he began to have “levelling” 
opinions; from the earliest time when he 
expressed serious convictions he had a strong 
democratic tendency. He sought to respect 
men only for what they were, not for ex- 
ternal advantages which they had inherited 
or acquired. In his poems and letters he 


often refers to the hard lot of the poor, and 
finds it difficult to believe that justice can 
be at the root of a system which enables the 
majority of the most assiduous workers to 
obtain little benefit from their toil. Burns 
formed no very distinct theory of progress, 
but he had all the impulses which have led 
in our own day, in almost every part of the 
civilised world, to a demand for far-reaching 
changes in the structure of society. 

The life of the young ploughman at Lochlea 
was in one sense very calm and uneventful, 
but in another and deeper sense it was full 
of excitement, for it was a life of eager 
thought, burning passion, and lofty aspira 
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tion. He had passed under the influence of 
some of the great teachers of mankind, and 
they had helped him, not to adopt sets of 
ready-made opinions, but to look at the world 
with his own eyes, and to bring traditional 
judgments to the test of observation and 
experience. With all his independence Burns 
must not be treated as if he had no deep 
relation to the intellectual currents of his 
century. Everywhere the best minds had 
begun to take delight in nature, to appre 
ciate the beauty of old popular songs and 
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ballads, to investigate the evidence for theo- 
logical dogmas, to feel the urgent need for 
political and social reform. Some of his 
most cherished ideas were ideas which had 
been moving many young and ardent en- 
thusiasts in France, Germany, and England ; 
they had been made common property by 
the writings of Rousseau and by the early 
writings of Goethe. Burns’s individuality 
consisted, not so much in what he thought 
and felt, as in the fiery energy of his imagina- 
tion and in the astoni-hing range, force, and 
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vividness of his power of expression. In 
his ordinary talk, hardly less than in his 
poems, these rare gifts were constantly re- 
vealing themselves. When he became famous, 
he amazed Scottish society by the brilliance 
of his conversation ; and the great personages 
of Edinburgh only felt what had been felt, 
years before, by his rustic friends and kins- 
folk. On one occasion, when he was wooing 


the maid whose beauty he celebrated in his 
poem On Cessnock Banks, his father, alarmed 
by his late hours, remained out of bed to 


receive him and to counsel 

wiser courses. Burns no 
sooner crossed the threshold than, seeing 
what was proposed, he began to tell of 
many strange things he professed to have 
seen on his way home. His father was so 
charmed by the tale that he forgot all about 
the sage advice he had intended to offer, and 
was even induced to sit up for an hour or 
two to enjoy a pleasant talk. When Burns 
went with Gilbert and some companions “ to 
cut peats for the winter fuel,’ he “ was sure 
to enliven their toil with a rattling fire of 
witty remarks on men and things, mingled 
with the expressions of a genial glowing 
heart, and the whole perfectly free from the 
taint wnich he afterwards acquired from his 
contact with the world.” It seemed to 
Gilbert that his brother was not seen even 
in his poems “in so interesting a light as in 
these conversations in the bog, with only 
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two or three noteless peasants for an audi- 
ence.” In the Bachelors’ Club, which Burns 
started at Tarbolton when he was about 
twenty-two, he delighted his comrades by 
discoursing eloquently on such momentous 
questions as these—‘* Whether do we derive 
more happiness from love or friendship?” 
“‘ Whether is the savage man or the peasant 
of a civilised country in the most happy 
situation?” Among the Freemasons - of 
Tarbolton he produced the same impression, 
his wit and humour soon securing for him 
‘a leading place”’ in his Lodge. 

In 1783 Robert and Gilbert Burns took a 
lease of the upland farm of Mossgiel, near 
the village of Mauchline, and two or three 
miles from Lochlea. Here they settled with 
their mother, brother, and sisters, after the 
death of their father in 1784. So far as his 
literary achievements were concerned, the 
time of Burns’s residence at Mossgiel was 
by far the most important in his career. In 
his “fifteenth autumn” he had written at 
Mount Oliphant his first verses, in honour of 
“a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass,” who happened 
to be his partner in the labours of the harvest, 
and he had produced a good many poems in 
the immediately following years. These 
early writings have the charm of freshness 
and spontaneity; but if Burns had done 
nothing more, they would at the utmost have 
secured for him only an obscure place among 
Scottish song-writers. At Mossgiel his powers 
reached their fullest maturity, and an irresis- 
tible impulse compelled him to give them free 
play in the expression of all that was most 
characteristic in his modes of thought and 
feeling. In August, 1784, he inserted in his 
commonplace book the song, Green Grow the 
Rashes, in which occurs the exquisite touch : 


“Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O.” 


Within the next two years—if we except 
Tam o’ Shanter and his later songs—he wrote 
all the poems by which he made his fame, 
including the best of his poetical Lpistles, 
the satirical pieces suggested by the struggle 
between the Old Lights and the New, the 
verses Zo a Mouse, Halloween, The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, the Address to the Deil, The 
Jolly Beggars, A Winter Night, The Twa Dogs, 
and Zo a Mountain Daisy. 
hard to name any poet who in so short a 
time has produced so many masterpieces. 
Most of his poems were composed in the 
morning while he was at work in the fields, 
and at midday he transcribed them in the 
little garret which he and his brother occupied 
together. 


It would be. 
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While Burns was accomplishing these great 
results, he had to pass through some very 
bitter experiences. He had begun life at 
Mossgiel with a resolute determination to 
become an industrious and prosperous farmer, 
and had gone so far as to provide himself 
with a “little book of blank paper,” in which 
he proposed to jot down “farming memo- 
randums.” One of these farming memo- 
randums is the little poem beginning-— 


“Oh why the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill foreboder ? ” 


Another begins— 


“Oh leave novéls, ye Mauchline belles, 
Ye’re safer at your spinning-wheels.” 


Any doubts which neighbouring farmers 
may have had as to his fitness for the work 
he had undertaken would not, perhaps, have 
been dissipated by these remarkable contri- 
butions to agricultural science. Burns had 
none of the qualities which were necessary 
for success in his calling. He had devoted 
too much of his time to love and poetry to 
be very learned as to stock and the rotation 
of crops, and when any one spoke to him 
about business, his usual answer. was, “ Oh, 
talk to my brother about that.” Unfortu- 
nately, his brother also seems to have been 
an indifferent farmer, being, it is said, “ more 
a man of theory than of practical address 
and activity.”” The consequence was that 
their difficulties soon became almost as for- 
midable as those which had repeatedly 
brought their father to the verge of ruin. 
Before they had been two years at Mossgiel 
they had grave doubts whether it would be 
possible for them to meet their obligations. 

Serious as this trouble was, Burns had 
deeper causes of distress. He and Jean 
Armour, the daughter of a master-mason at 
Mauchline, happened one evening to be 
present at a dance. Some amusement was 
caused by Burns being followed about the 
room by his dog, and Jean overheard him 
say to his partner, ‘I wish I could get any 
of the lasses to like me as well as my dog 
does.”” Some time afterwards, when Burns 
was passing the washing-green of Mauchline, 
his irrepressible dog trod on linen which 
Jean was bleaching. The trespasser was 
called off, and then, of course, there was a 
little talk. Said Jean, “Have you got any 
of the lasses to like you yet as well as your 
dog does?’ Burns, no doubt, promptly 
accepted the challenge, and as Jean was a 
handsome young damsel, she became from 
that day the reigning “goddess.” The 


relation proved a source of deep unhappiness 
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to both. By and by Burns found himself in 
this dilemma, that he would have either to 
marry at a time when his circumstances were 
almost desperate, or to desert a simple girl 
whom he had wronged. He chose the only 
part that was possible to a man of honour, 
and gave Jean an acknowledgment in writing 
that she was his wife—an irregular proceed- 
ing, but one that constitutes in Scotland a 
perfectly legal marriage. 

Mr. Armour saw the matter in a very 
different light from that in which it presented 
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While Burns was smarting under the 
treatment he had received from Jean Armour 
and her father, and preparing to start for 
the West Indies, he became engaged to 
Mary Campbell, the “Highland Mary” on 
whose name his genius was to shed so bright 
a lustre. She had been a nursemaid in the 
service of his friend, Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
of Mauchline, and is described as a “sweet, 
sprightly, blue-eyed creature, of a firmer 
modesty and self-respect than too many of the 
other maidens he had addressed.” Ignomini- 





MAUCHLINE, THE PLACE WHERE BURNS FIRST SAW “ BONNIE JEAN.” 
From @ Drawing by Hep.iey Firrox, 


itself to the lovers. He could not bear to 
think of his daughter as the wife of a man 
who seemed to have little chance of becoming 
prosperous, and peremptorily insisted on the 
destruction of the document she had obtained 
from Burns. Jean, too weak to resist her 
father, complied with his demand. The 
proud and passionate poet was wounded to 
the quick by this cruel perfidy, and in a fit 
of mingled anger, disappointment, and misery, 
he resolved to quit the country and to try 
his fortune in Jamaica. 


ously rejected by the Armours, Burns, under 
the mistaken impression that his informal 
marriage had been annulled, turned to Mary 
for solace, and she consented to become his wife. 
On the second Sunday of May, 1786, they had 
their famous meeting “in a sequestered spot 
on the banks of the Ayr;” and it is said that 
they stood “on each side of a small purling 
brook, laved their hands in the limpid stream, 
and, holding a Bible between them, pro- 
nounced their vows to be faithful to each 
other.” Mary was about to proceed to her 
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home at Campbelton, and they hoped soon 
to meet again; but this proved to be their 
final parting. In the autumn a letter for 
Burns was delivered at Mossgiel, and he 
went to the window to open it. As he read 
it, an expression of agony passed over his 
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from the pathetic poem 70 Mary in Heaven. 
It has sometimes been said that she could 
not have gained so strong a hold over him if 
he had ever really loved Jean Armour, but 
this is a rash conclusion to draw from the 
conduct of a poet whose impulses were so 
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From a Drawing by Hepiey Fitron. 


face, and “he went out without uttering a 
syllable.” It was a letter announcing that 
Mary had died of a fever at Greenock. 

That Burns loved Mary Campbell fervently, 
and that he was haunted by the recollection 
of her beauty, purity, and goodness, long 
after death snatched her from him, we know 


complicated. He must have had a deeply- 
rooted affection for the woman who, when 
she was his acknowledged wife, inspired the 
beautiful song, 7 Love My Jean. Even when 
he was denouncing her treachery in consent- 
ing to repudiate him, and when he had 
plighted his troth to Mary, he wrote of 
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Jean, “ What she thinks of her conduct now, 
I don’t know; one thing I do know—she 
has made me completely miserable. Never 
man loved, or rather adored,a woman more 
than I did her; and to confess a truth, 
between you and me, I do still love her to 
distraction after all, though I wouldn’t tell 
her so if I were to see her, which I don’t 
want to do.” 

The intellectual activity of Burns was not 
in the slightest degree interrupted by his 
perplexities and sufferings. - In the spring of 
1786 he wrote, among other poems, Zhe 
Bonnie Lass 0 Balluchmyle, suggested by a 
glimpse of a maiden (his landlord’s sister) 
who passed him as he leant against a tree 
in the part of the estate of Ballochmyle 
through which the Ayr winds between 
steep and finely-wooded banks. In the 
evening Burns often enjoyed a solitary 
walk along these beautiful banks, and he had 
already presented the scene, depicted under 
the influence of a deeper sentiment, in the 
lovely song, The Braes o Ballochmyle. The 
Brigs of Ayr belongs also to this troubled 
period. In this humorous poem the Auld 
Brig is represented as having boasted that it 
would last long enough to see its rival, the 
New Brig, ‘“‘a shapeless cairn.” The prophecy 
proved to be true, but some time ago judg- 
ment went forth against the picturesque old 
structure itself, which, after an existence of 
six centuries, was found to be too insecure 
for further service. 

A great event happened while Burns was 
in the midst of his troubles and anxieties. 
It had often occurred to him that it might 
be worth while to publish some of his poems ; 
and he finally decided to issue a volume in 
order to obtain money for the payment of his 
passage to Jamaica. Several of his poems 
had been freely handed about in manuscript, 
and as they had won for him many admirers 
and friends, he had little difficulty in securing 
a sufficient number of subscribers. Early in 
August, 1786, the volume was for sale at 
the shop of John Wilson, of Kilmarnock, 
the bookseller by whom it had been printed 
and published. 

Burns was surprised and delighted by the 
success of his venture. The book was read 
by all classes in the west of Scotland, and 
rich and poor sent him thanks and congratu- 
lations. When the first edition was ex- 
hausted, it was suggested to him that if 
he went to Edinburgh, where his poems had 
begun to 
profitable 
promptly 
going to 


arrest attention, a new and more 
edition might be issued. Burns 
resolved to give up the idea of 


Jamaica, and on the 28th of 


November, 1786, he rode into the Scottish 
capital, hoping that life might still have in 
store for him brighter circumstances than 
those to which he had for some time been 
looking forward. 

Much to his astonishment, Burns was 
received at Edinburgh as a sort of hero. 
During the winter the leaders of society 
vied with one another in doing him honour. 
And they did not express their goodwill by 
merely inviting him to their houses; they 
subscribed liberally for the new edition of 
his poems, the printing of which was begun 
a few weeks after his arrival. Among the 
friends he made were Lord Glencairn, the 
Duchess of Gordon, Principal Robertson, 
Dr. Blair, Professor Dugald Stewart, Lord 
Monboddo, and Henry Erskine. Occasion- 
ally some of them vexed his proud spirit by 
airs of patronage, but they also showed him 
much genuine kindness, which he cordially 
appreciated. He was not in the least over- 
awed by their rank, or wealth, or learning. 
The sturdy farmer of eight-and-twenty, con- 
scious of high poetic genius, commanded 
universal respect by his unaffected manliness ; 
and all who had an opportunity of listening 
to him were struck by the freedom, energy, 
and originality of his talk. Principal 
Robertson said he had “scarcely ever met 
with any man whose conversation displayed 
greater vigour than that of Burns;” and 
Professor Stewart thought that “the idea 
which his conversation conveyed of the 
powers of his mind exceeded, if possible, that 
suggested by his writings.” In the spring 
of 1787 Burns and Professor Stewart some- 
times spent an hour or two in the morning 
walking together on the Braid Hills, which 
overlook Edinburgh from the south. On 
these occasions, says the philosopher, “he 
charmed me still more by his private con- 
versation than he had ever done in company.” 
A thoroughly characteristic remark made by 
Burns while they were enjoying one of their 
morning strolls seems to have impressed his 
companion. When they were “admiring a 
distant prospect,’ Burns observed “ that the 
sight of so many smoking cottages gave a 
pleasure to his mind which none could under- 
stand who had not witnessed, like himself, 
the happiness and the worth they contained.” 

During his residence at Irvine Burns had 
obtained a copy of the writings of the Scottish 
poet Ferguson, who had died in a lunatic 
asylum at the age of twenty-three, when 
Burns was in his sixteenth year. He had 
read them again and again with growing 
admiration, and one of the first things he 
did on arriving in Edinburgh was to make a 
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pilgrimage to the grave of the unhappy 
young poet, over which, at his own expense, 
he erected a monument. Without delay he 
visited also the shop and house of Allan 
Ramsay, the best of whose writings he knew 
almost by heart. To both of these poets 
Burns had been deeply indebted. Their 
work is, indeed, meagre in comparison with 
his, but they had made him acquainted 
with those distinctively Scottish forms of 
verse in which he had achieved some of his 
greatest triumphs. 

While Burns was at Edinburgh a happy 
accident brought him into contact with one 
whose fame was to be at least equal to his 
own. At the house of Dr. Adam Ferguson, 
where he was invited to meet a party of 
men of letters and science, he was much 
affected by a print representing a dead 
soldier on the snow, his widow with a child 
in her arms on one side, his dog on the 
other. Burns was so touched by this picture 
that he shed tears. Beneath the print were 
some lines, and turning to the company he 
asked whose they were. No one seemed to 
know, but at last a lame boy of sixteen said 
they were by Langhorne, and mentioned the 
poem from which they were taken. Burns, 
“fixing a look of half-serious interest on 
the youth,” said, “You'll be a man yet, 
sir.” The boy was Walter Scott; and he 
always remembered this incident with plea- 
sure. Scott remembered, too, Burns’s “ dig- 
nified plainness and simplicity,” his “strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness,” and, 
above all, the large black eyes which 
“literally glowed when he spoke with feeling 
or interest.” 

The second edition of the poems appeared 
in April, 1787. The profits are understood 
to have been upwards of £500, but Mr. 
Creech, the publisher, was in no hurry to 
settle accounts, and nearly a year passed 
before the matter was finally arranged. 
During this interval Burns seems to have 
felt that it was impossible for him to do any 
serious work. Month after month slipped 
away, and he neither made important ad- 
ditions to his writings nor took decisive 
steps for his future settlement in life. The 
summer he spent partly in visiting his 
family at Mossgiel, partly in travelling in 
the south of Scotland and the north of 
England and in the western and central 
Highlands. From the brief notes written 
during these tours we can see that he missed 
few elements of interest on his way. We 
find him visiting ruined abbeys, cathedrals, 
and castles, examining the great stone monu- 
ments of prehistoric times, and (in the 
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neighbourhood of the Tweed) frequently 
diverging widely from his route to see places 
celebrated in Scottish poetry. Sometimes 
romance mingled strangely with very differ- 
ent elements. In the churchyard of the 
abbey of Dunfermline he knelt and kissed 
the stone which was supposed to mark the 
grave of Robert Bruce; but in the church 
itself he made a friend mount the “ stool of 
repentance,” and addressed to him from the 
pulpit “a ludicrous reproof and exhortation,” 
parodying a curious survival of ancient eccle- 
siastical discipline from which he himself 
had suffered at Mauchline. 

The second winter spent by Burns in 
Edinburgh is memorable chiefly for his rela- 
tion to Mrs. M‘Lehose, whom he called 
Clarinda, while she addressed him as Syl- 
vander. She was of the same age as Burns, 
and was a lady of attractive appearance and 
lively manners. She loved the poet with ali 
her heart, and was eager that he should hold 
himself bound to marry her in the event of 
her obtaining release from her husband, by 
whom she had been deserted. Burns's 
letters to her are so full of high-flown senti- 
ment that it is hard to say how far he 
sincerely responded to her devotion ; but he 
certainly encouraged her hopes, and professed 
to be even more anxious than herself for 
their union. Yet all the time he was under 
the strongest moral obligation to Jean 
Armour, with whom he had renewed his 
intimacy during his visit to Mossgiel in the 
summer ; and there can be no doubt, whether 
he was fully conscious of the fact or not, 
that he had far deeper love for Jean than 
for the more cultivated and effusive Clarinda. 

At all events, when Burns, after the 
settlement of his business with Mr. Creech 
in the spring of 1788, at last quitted Edin- 
burgh and returned to Mossgiel, he dispelled 
Clarinda’s dream by again acknowledging 
Jean as his wife. When he was actually in 
Jean’s presence all his love for the girl with 
whom he had so many associations of passion 
and sorrow revived. Besides, for his sake she 
had lately been driven from her home, and he 
felt that he would cover himself with shame 
if he did not offer her the only adequate 
compensation for her sufferings. He was 
not of opinion that he made any sacrifice 
in marrying her. In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop 
he praised Jean’s “ sweetness of disposition ” 
and “ warm heart,” and he did not forget to 
add that she had “vigorous health and 
sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the best 
advantage by a more than commonly hand- 
some figure.’ In his commonplace-book he 
wrote, “I can fancy how, but have never 
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seen where, I could have made a better 
choice.” 

Burns had now before him only eight 
years of life, nearly four of which were spent 
at the farm of Ellisland, the rest at Dumfries. 
Ellisland is about six miles to the north of 
Dumfries, and was leased to Burns for 
seventy-six years by Mr. Patrick Miller, 
who had been one of his earliest friends in 
Edinburgh. Here Burns built a comfortable 
cottage on the edge of a picturesque bank 
overlooking the Nith; and when he took 
possession of his new dwelling his prospects 
seemed to be very good. This attempt to 
establish himself as a farmer did not, how- 
ever, fulfil his expectations. The soil was 
poor, and had never been carefully cultivated, 
and Burns thought he had much reason to 
complain of the conduct of his landlord. A 
year after he settled at Ellisland he combined 
with the work of his farm the duties of an 
excise officer—duties in the discharge of 
which he had to ride not less than two 
hundred miles a week. He soon found that 
the two callings were incompatible with 
one another, and in the end he was glad to 
dispose of his lease to Mr. Miller, who wished 
to sell Ellisland. Through the influence of 
Mr. Graham of Fintry, a rather better posi- 
tion in the Excise was secured for Burns at 
Dumfries, and there he settled with his 
family at the end of 1791, when he was 
about to enter his thirty-fourth year. 

Before he left Ellisland he brought upon 
himself a great deal of utter misery, but for 
some time he had been happier than at any 
previous period, or than he was ever destined 
to be again. He thoroughly enjoyed the in- 
dependence of his position, and his troubles 
were lightened by the ready sympathy of his 
wife. He had the good fortune to have as 
his nearest neighbour a man of genial dis- 
position and cultivated tastes— Captain Riddel 
—in whose beautiful grounds, Friars’ Carse, 
he had many a pleasant walk. In association 
with Captain Riddel, Burns persuaded the 
farmers of the district to form a public 
library, and he himself contrived to find 
time for reading. He had no period of sus- 
tained intellectual energy like the great 
period at Mossgiel, but it was at Ellisland 
that he produced Tam o’ Shanter and many 
of the best songs contributed by him to 
Johnson’s Museum, for which he had begun 
to write at Edinburgh. From this time the 
writing of songs was one of his deepest 
pleasures. They were composed for old 
Scottish melodies, the only kind of music to 
which he seems to have been very susceptible. 
A worthy woman in the neighbourhood of 
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Ellisland, Kirsty Flint, who had an excel- 
lent voice, was of much service to him in 
his work. He often called upon her, fasten- 
ing his horse’s bridle to the “sneck” of her 
cottage-door ; and she sang to him the latest 
songs he had written, sometimes suggesting 
more appropriate melodies than those he had 
originally chosen. If any word seemed 
rather harsh while she was singing, he made 
her stop, and substituted one that went 
more smoothly. <A like service was frequently 
rendered by his wife, who knew many Scot- 
tish airs, and sang them with taste and 
feeling. 

At Dumfries an unhappy change passed 
over the temper of Burns. He had hoped 
that he would soon be raised to the rank of 
a supervisor, but the expected promotion 
never came, and the disappointment often 
made him bitter and moody. While he was 
at Ellisland, the civilised world was shaken 
to its centre by the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. For a year or two he was too 
closely occupied with his private affairs to 
give much heed to the startling tidings which 
arrived from week to week ; but by and by 
his attention was thoroughly aroused, and he 
followed the course of events with eager 
interest. He sided passionately with the 
revolutionists, for their aims, whatever might 
be said of their methods, accorded with all 
his deepest convictions about the principles 
which ought to control public policy and to 
govern the relations between man and man. 
He was at no pains to conceal his sympathies, 
nor did he make any secret of his opinion 
that much of what was being done in France 
might with advantage be done in Great 
Britain. So violent were many of his utter- 
ances that they were at last brought to the 
notice of the Board of Excise, and he would 
probably have been dismissed from the 
service but for the intervention of Mr. 
Graham, whose aid Burns implored for the 
sake of his wife and children. Even this 
warning did not deter him from sometimes 
shocking his quieter neighbours, but he was 
compelled to be generally more prudent in 
the expression of his ideas. To think that 
he, the proudest and most impetuous of poets, 
should have to give up his independence! 
Burns chafed furiously against the necessity 
for so dire a sacrifice, and at heart became 
more and more vehement in his detestation of 
all that seemed to him corrupt and debasing in 
the State and in social institutions. He was 
in some degree reconciled to the existing 
order only when there was a chance of his 
country being placed in danger by the war 
with the French Republic. Then he showed 
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his patriotism by 
Volunteers, and 


joining the Dumfries 
-still more e Tectually -by 
writing his vigorous Does haughty 
Gaul Invasion threat? Of this song, Allan 
Cunningham says that “hills echoed with 
it,” that “it was heard in every street,” and 
that it “did more to right the mind of the 
rustic population than all the speeches of 
Pitt and Dundas or 
Forty.” 

It would be easy to exaggerate the extent 
to which Burns increased by his own conduct 
at Dumfries the unhappiness arising from 
the accidents of Day after 


song, 


the chosen Five-and- 


his condition. 


day, with steady regularity, he went to his 
work in the Excise ; and after his death, his 
superior officer, Mr. Findlater, testified that 
he had been “exemplary in his attention,” 
and had been “even jealous of the least 
imputation on his vigilance.” Mr. Gray, 
schoolmaster at the Dumfries Academy, 
which Burns’s little boys attended, stated 
that of all the parents he had ever known 
“in any rank of life whatever,” Burns had 
been the most careful and conscientious in 
superintending the education of his children. 
It is obvious that these things could not 
have been truly said of him if, as has some 
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times been asserted, he had lost all self- 
control and self-respect during his last years. 
Still, it is not disputed that he often wasted 
his magnificent gifts in contributing to the 
revels of drinking parties in private houses 
and in taverns, where his genius always 
made him a too-welcome guest. Burns knew 
well the real worth of such entertainments, 
but they helped him for a while to forget his 
grievances against the world and—what was 
more important—his grievances against him- 
self. For these excesses, and for other errors 
into which he was led by untamed passions, 
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and melodies edited by Mr. Thomson. Most 
of the songs written at Dumfries seem to 
have been composed while he was enjoying 
his favourite walks to the ruins of Lincluden 
Abbey, and to the Martingdon Ford, from 
which there is a fine view of Lincluden and 
of some distant hills. Burns resolutely 
declined to accept payment for his songs. 
He apparently felt that it would be a degra- 
dation to do work of this kind under the 
influence of any lower motive than the 
delight he experienced in the free exercise 
of his genius. He had not hesitated to profit 
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From a Drawing by Hepiey Fitton. 


he suffered a heavy penalty; not only did 
they undermine his health, but the memory 
of them frequently galled him almost to 
madness. It tore his heart to think of the 
contrast between his ideal and some of the 
facts of his actual life. 

Under the stress of inward conflict he 
occasionally wrote as if all existence had 
become hateful to him, but Burns was of too 
elastic a spirit to be a thorough Pessimist, 
and even in this dark time he had gleams of 
genuine happiness. He continued to write 
for the Musewm, and was an enthusiastic 
contributor to a collection of Scottish songs 


materially by his earlier poems, but they 
also had been written, not for gain, but 
simply because he had found pleasure in 
writing them. 

3urns died on the 21st July, 1796, when 
he was thirty-seven years of age. Almost 
to the end he retained the impulse to give 
musical expression to his thoughts. During 
his last illness the sister of one of his 
colleagues in the Excise, Jessie Lewars, often 
went to help Mrs. Burns in her household 
duties. Burns was grateful for her kindness, 
and one day asked her to play any tune she 
especially liked. When she had done so, he 
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produced in a few minutes a song adapted 
to her favourite melody—the song which 
Mendelssohn long afterwards set to music— 
Oh, wert thou in the cauld Blast. A week 
before his death he wrote at Brow, the 
seaside village to which he had gone for 
change of air, two distressing letters, one to 
his cousin, another te Mr. Thomson, entreat- 
ing them to send small sums for the payment 
of a pressing debt. From these letters one 
might suppose that he had ceased to be 
capable of any bright or joyous feeling, yet 
on the morning of the day on which they 
were written, he had composed Fatrest Maid 
on Devon Banks. The springs of poetry 
were too deep in the nature of Burns to be 
prevented by merely outward troubles from 
welling to the surface. 

In one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann Goethe expressed astonishment at the 
incomparable ease with which Voltaire on 
the most unexpected occasions produced work 
worthy of his fame. “ Never,” he said, “ did 
poet have his talent so completely at com- 
mand every moment as Voltaire.” Some- 
thing of the same kind might be said of 
Burns. When he wrote in English, indeed, 
he was seldom very sure of his footing. 
Then’ he was apt to strain after effect, and 
if he wrote simply he was capable of becoming 
flat and commonplace. But in using his own 
Scottish dialect he had his powers almost 
always absolutely at his service. Some of 
his Scottish poems are, of course, of in- 
definitely higher quality than others, but 
nearly all—even those dealing with themes 
which do not now interest his readers—are 
marked by vividness of phrase, energy, 
and individuality. On every subject he 
touched he had something to say that was 
worth saying, and at his best he said it with 
a concentrated force matched only by the 
greatest masters of language. These charac- 
teristics are as prominent in many of the 
lines hastily thrown off under the influence 
of some passing whim as in the most careful 
and elaborate of his writings. 

Of all his poems perhaps the greatest— 
certainly the most imaginative—is The Jolly 
Beggars. The condition of the characters in 
this splendid “Cantata” is in one respect 
akin to that in which the discoverer of the 
“Everlasting No” imagined that he might 
ultimately find himself. They have sounded 
to the bottom every possibility of disaster and 
humiliation ; life can bring to them no evil 
of which they have not had the most intimate 
experience. The conclusion they draw is 
not in the least like that drawn by Teufels- 
dréckh — that man should in this lowest of 
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all depths confront his destiny in a spirit of 
grim defiance. Their creed is that he should 
confront it in a spirit of reckless gaiety, 
snatching from the universe the poor frag- 
ments of pleasure which may still be within 
his reach. And so they kiss, and fight, 
and drink, and sing their wild songs, and 
in a whirl of mad excitement forget their 
rags, and misery, and squalor. There was 
something in the idea of this poem which 
struck a deep chord in the mind of Burns, 
and called into exercise his loftiest powers as 
an artist. From the first line to the last he 
writes with unflagging vigour and with a 
sense of boundless freedom. He does not 
once attempt to tell us directly the secret of 
the strange scene he depicts, yet we are 
never for a moment permitted to lose sight 
of its tragic significance. 

Tam o’ Shanter is very much less impres- 
sive, because here there is nothing behind 
the mere story. The poet describes to us 
an amusing adventure, and that is all. Yet 
for sheer power of vivid representation Zam 
0 Shanter is equal even to The Jolly Beggars. 
We are made to see, as if it happened before 
us in actual fact, every incident of the tale, 
from the time when the jolly farmer, very 
drunk, starts on his midnight ride, to the 
moment when, pursued by the witches whom 
he has startled in the Kirk of Alloway, he 
just escapes from their clutches beyond the 
centre of the Bridge of Doon. The poem 
was composed one day while Burns was 
walking by the Nith near his house at Ellis- 
land. His wife went out with her children 
to keep him company, but seeing that he 
was preoccupied did not disturb him. Pre- 
sently she heard shouts of laughter, and, 
looking up, she saw Burns gesticulating 
wildly and, with tears running over his face, 
reciting some of his verses. Burns could 
not fail to give vitality to a conception 
worked out in so happy a humour. 

Although we cannot wonder that his 
satirical poems made a great impression when 
they were produced, they are now among the 
least interesting of his writings, the cirewn- 
stances which occasioned them being too 
remote from us to excite much curiosity. 
On the other hand, the poems in which he 
deals with enduring elements of human 
nature are as fresh to-day as they were a 
hundred years ago. The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, indeed, has an air of solemnity which 
makes it appear to a good many readers a 
less fascinating picture than it seemed to 
Burns’s contemporaries ; but the lines 7 a 
Mouse, the old farmer’s Salutation to his 
Auld Mare, Maggie, A Winter Night, and 
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other poems breathing a kindred spirit have 
lost none of their original charm. In these 
perfect poems we have all the tender humanity 
of the eighteenth century without any of its 
extravagance, the most delicate sentiment 
without a touch of sentimentalism. In the 
heart of Burns there were inexhaustible 
fountains of love and pity; and when he 
drew from them, it needed, apparently, little 
effort on his part to make his verses worthy 
of the sources from which they sprang. His 
noblest feelings found their most natural 
expression in noble forms. 

Great as are many of the longer poems of 
Burns, his songs have perhaps exercised a 
deeper influence. Innumerable admirers of 
his genius who have never read even 7am o’ 
Shanter cannot remember a time when they 
were not familiar with Au/d Lang Syne, Ye 
Banks and Braes o Bonnie Doon, Duncan 
Gray, and many another of his sad or joyous 
lyrics. Every mood capable of being repre- 
sented in song Burns caught in moments of 
inspiration, and forced it to yield up its 
treasures. No poet has given more glowing 
utterance to the ardour of youthful passion, 
nor has any one touched more lightly its 
archness, sweet unreasonableness, and pathos. 
In his songs, too, he found an adequate 
medium for the expression of his patriotism, 
his appreciation of manly self-respect, his 
longing for the approach of a better age for 
the poor, the desolate, and the outcast. The 
finest of his songs flowed directly and spon- 
taneously from his own inmost feelings, yet 
they have so little trace of accidental or 
strictly personal associations that they fall 
upon the ear as the voice not only of an 
individual man but of humanity. In’ this 
respect they are like the lyrics of Goethe, 
which they also resemble in the aptness, 
lucidity, and picturesqueness of their diction, 
and in the indefinable charm of their melody. 
Burns was akin to Goethe, too, in his method 
of presenting nature. Neither of them ever 
attempted elaborately descriptive poetry ; 
nature appears in their poems only in its 


relation to human thought and joy and 
sorrow. But both had an almost magical 
power of making a natural scene start into 
life. A line, a phrase, sometimes a single 
epithet, sufficed for their purpose. Their 
visions of beauty or sublimity, suggested as 
if by accident while they are passing on their 
way, have for the imagination all the im- 
pressiveness that things we call real have 
for the senses. 

Those who hold that poetry should move 
in a realm apart from the actual world find 
little to enchant or interest them in Burns, 
for it was with the actual world alone that 
he sought to deal. The sphere of his obser- 
vation was narrow in comparison with that 
of most great poets. The only class he 
knew thoroughly were the Scottish peasantry, 
a class born to a life of labour and anxiety, 
with few excitements to break the monotony 
of their toil. Burns had no wish to trans- 
form them into idyllic figures ; he was con- 
tent to take them as they were, and in their 
simple lives he found all the experiences 
which, when touched by imagination, move 
mankind to laughter or to tears. By his 
hard training he was brought into closer 
contact with the elementary facts of exist- 
ence than if he had been more happily 
nurtured, and with the instinct of genius he 
divined that in those elementary facts are 
the deepest sources of poetry, however their 
meaning may be disguised by the accidents 
of civilisation, or however commonplace they 
may seem to commonplace minds. He was 
often embittered by disappointment, by hard- 
ship, and by the yoke of inward tyrannies : 
but his sufferings, well nigh intolerable as 
they sometimes were, could not quench the 
fine spirit of humanity which gives to all his 
really great work its most characteristic 
note. It is this spirit of humanity that 
makes him from age to age, notwithstanding 
the obvious flaws in his character, an object 
of love and admiration not only as a poet 
but as a man. 

James SIME, 
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VIIl. 


EIFTER a breakfast by no 
means pleasant, at which 
the baron laboured to 
sustain a flagging con- 
versation, and to drag 
his wife into notice, she 
took his arm and they 
walked together in the 
garden. 

As they approached a pedestal that sus- 
tained nothing, Alphonse said, “My dear 
Jacquetta, I believe that the ambition of my 
life approaches satisfaction. I have for 
several years desired to see this pedestal 
support once more a globe of glass; silvered 
inside, which shall be, in fact, a globular 
mirror, reflecting every surrounding object 
in the most extraordinary and distorted 
manner. If you approach it, your nose will 
assume dimensions perfectly colossal, whereas 
your extremities will be reduced to points.” 

“My dear husband,” said Jacquetta, who 
had not been listening to what he said, ‘ how 
long does your mother remain in the house?” 

“How! What?” 

“And your aunt? When do they leave?” 

“Leave! What do you mean?” 

“T suppose now they go elsewhere; it 
would have been better had they vacated 
the chateau before our arrival, as_ they 
evidently have made up their minds not to 
like me.” 

The baron shivered as if touched with a 
sudden frost. 

“Of course she remains—I mean, they 
remain ; the one is my mother, the other is 
my aunt.” 

“ But—now I have come here, your mother 
assuredly leaves.” 








“Leaves! Mon Dieu! Turn my own 
mother out of doors; it would be a crime, 
infamous and scandalous.” 

“But she has her own house into which 
to retire.”’ 

‘She has no house.” 

“ Then—lodgings.”’ 

“Lodgings! Ma foi! I am hot. Je 
transpire.” 

He took out his handkerchief and wafted 
it before his face to cool it. He looked 
very hot. 

“ But,” said Jacquetta, “ now Iam mistress 
here.” 

“You! My mother !—that is! I am 
in despair.” 

He was clearly frightened—horror-struck 
at the unheard of proposal, to turn his mother 
and aunt out of the chateau merely because 
he had brought a wife into it. ‘ You do 
not understand. My mother came here—to 
Plaissac, when she married my father. She 
became a mother here—I was born here. 
The place is endeared to her by the most 
loving, the most sacred associations. To 
turn her out! Sainte Vierge! It would be 
a frightful scandal. 

“But how can we get on together? She 
will not like me.” 

“Good heavens! You must get on to- 
gether. You can eat at the same table, 
sleep under the same roof. You do not say, 
she must clear out of this world because you 
are in it.”’ 

“No, that is altogether different. I can- 
not live under the same roof with her, if she 
refuses to treat me with common civility.” 

“Ah! I know my mother well. Be 
tranquil ; she thinks it is due to her dignity 
to act with coldness, but you will find out 
that after a while she will be good to you.” 
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“T cannot endure this. If I remain here 
I shall be utterly miserable. Oh, why did I 
leave my dear father and mother, who loved 
me so tenderly !” 

“Be reassured, my cherished one! You 
see everything in wrong proportion as if you 
looked into a silvered globe such as once 
stood on that pedestal. Be at ease. Assure 
yourself. Though your nose may look like 
the proboscis of an elephant it is moderate 
in size—quite small. It is so with every- 
thing. You.are mistaken, This trouble is 
not a mountain, it is a molehill.” 

He tried hard to comfort her. He said 
every kind thing that came into his head. 

“T will go this afternoon and see Aunt 
Betsy,” she said after a while; “and you 
will come with me, Alphonse. We can, of 
course, have the carriage.” 

“Yes,” answered the baron, “I will ask 
mamma.” 

Mdme. la douairiére looked very glum 
when her son mentioned that the carriage 
was wanted, 

“What for?” she asked. 

“Madame,” said Jacquetta, “I desire to 
pay a visit to my aunt, at Champelair.” 

The dowager’s face darkened more than 
before. “I object to your going there,” she 
said. ‘“ Before you were married, it was 
inevitable—now you belong to us, and no 
longer to the society of inferiors.” 

“Madame,” answered Jacquetta, “ I intend 
to call on my aunt. I belong to her by 
ties of blood which I cannot and will not 
forget.” 

“This is a tone that ill becomes you, 
madame !” P 

“Excuse me, mother-in-law, I know my 
duty.” 

The old lady was staggered by the resolu- 
tion of her daughter-in-law, accustomed as 
she was to implicit obedience on the part of 
her son. 

“Tf you must go, I suppose you must ; but 
understand, I object to seeing the Pain-au-lait 
here.” 

“T shall be grieved, belle-mére, that you 
should be confined to your room when not 
indisposed.”’ 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T mean, madame, that of course my aunt 
will visit me here, and if you decline to 
meet her, it will be your care to keep out of 
her way.” 

“ Mon Dieu!”’ gasped the baron. “ Comme 
je sue!” 

The dowager said no more. The carriage 
was ordered, and came round—a wretched 
turn out—a yellow landau with a coat of 


arms and baron’s coronet on it, but the 
paint off the wheels, the leather blistered, 
chipped, and dull, the harness unpolished, 
no bright brass or silver in the mountings, 
the horse a gaunt, shambling creature that 
advanced at a dance, throwing out its rough 
feet sideways. The driver was the gardener, 
who also cleaned the knives and boots, with 
a copper-coloured face, and the shabbiest 
livery. He held the reins with both 
hands, and his hands were not encased in 
gloves. 

“Has he no gloves?” asked Jacquetta. 

“Oh, yes! Jean, you have a pair. Put 
them on whilst going through the town.” 

Jacquetta could not help laughing in spite 
of her trouble. “My dear Alphonse, we 
will change all this in time. Of course, I 
have plenty of money, and if my dear papa 
and mamma come to see us, they will expect 
a proper baronial turn out. Why—even 
the surgeons with us drive better carriages 
and horses, and have more stylish servants 
than you nobles.” 

“* We have been very poor,” said Alphonse. 

“Yes, dear husband, but now we are 
rich.” 

Aunt Betsy was wild with delight at 
seeing her niece, and thanked her over and 
over again for coming at once to visit her. 

“You only arrived yesterday evening, and 
you drive this first day to see me! That is 
kind. What did the dowager baroness 
say?” 

Alphonse was not present just then, he 
was in the garden talking to the gardener, 
so Jacquetta told her aunt about her little 
fight with the old lady. “I have carried my 
point, and I will not give way,” she said. 
“1 know my rights as a married woman.” 

“My gracious, Jacket! I had no idea 
there was so much spirit in you. Come and 
visit me when you like, but I will not go to 
Plaissac.” 

“Why not, aunt?” 

“ Because I do not want further to offend 
the baroness. Perhaps when I am dead and 
you have Champelair, she will not feel so 
bitter against me.” The good old Pain-au-lait 
was a humble creature, not at all pushing, 
and she looked with profound admiration at 
the family of her late mistress and bene- 
factress. ‘No, my dear, don’t take it ill of 
me. I know what Iam. I'm an old servant, 
and not a lady. Come and see me, and you 
are always welcome ; but I'll not intrude on 
the baroness and Mdlle. de Pleurans. You 
may tell them so. Also, my dear, don’t try 
to fight them, you will gain nothing by it. 
As the newspapers say, you can’t fight 
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away from your base. See how the baron 
reverences these ladies.” 

It was clear that her residence in France, 
and with Mme. de Hoelgoet, had imbued the 
Pain-au-lait with the modes of thought 
and views of those with whom she had 
associated. 

When the baron and Jacquetta were in 
the carriage again on their way back, 
“You will be submissive to my mother?” 
he pleaded ; “she always has been mistress 
in Plaissac, I mean, ever since her mar- 
riage. Only Revolution dethrones queens. 
She has been head of the house—only in 
the Reign of Terror do royal heads fall 
—you—you will not inaugurate a Reign 
of Terror?” 

“May I rule in the gardens?” 

“Oh, yes ; my mother does not care about 
the gardens.” 

“ And I will begin my rule there by ordering 
a silvered globe for the vacant pedestal. We 
drive through Nantes. We will stop at a 
glass shop.” 

“My angel! my queen!” He clasped her 
hands and kissed them, he would have knelt 
to her in the carriage had she suffered it. 
“We will carry it home. You will see your 
nose in it—colossal, and your extremities 
reduced to the pattes of flies.” 

As proposed, so done. At the shop it was 
suggested that the glass globe, a yard in 
diameter, should be sent to the chateau, but 
of this the baron would not hear. He was 
like a child with a new toy. He was 
impatient to have the pedestal re-occupied. 
He knew how dilatory they were in shops. 
Time was of no object to the messengers. 
Besides, the globe might be broken. In the 
carriage he and madame could sustain it be- 
tween them. The weight was not excessive, 
and they could amuse themselves on the 
way, looking into it. 

Accordingly the baron and young baroness 
got into the carriage, and the globe was 
handed to them, and they found it quite 
possible to carry it. The driver was ordered 
to go “doucement,” and through the streets 
of Nantes, and along the road to Plaissac, 
the horse danced, much as though he were 
performing on a tight-rope, and the coach- 
man with his red hands held both reins—he 
had pulled off his white cotton gloves on 
leaving Nantes—and talked to the horse. 
In the carriage, the baron looked over the 
top of the enormous globe at Jacquetta 
“ My angel! I see you.” 

“Yes, Alphonse,” she answered. The 
carrying of the great glass ball was fatiguing. 
“‘T also see you.” 
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“‘T hope you are not exhausted. We shall 
soon be at the chateau.” 

“ No, Alphonse, I can carry the globe very 
well, so far.” 

“Can you see yourself in it ?”’ 

“Yes, Alphonse.” 

“And what do you think now of your 
nose ¢”’ 

“Tt is as you said, colossal.” 

She could hear the baron laughing on the 
other side of the ball, and by the motion of 
his knees, saw that he was thrusting his 
body and head forward, then withdrawing 
them, so as to observe the development and 
reduction of his nasal organ in the mirror 
according as he altered his distance. 

On entering the gates of the chateau and 
driving up to the door, the coachman cracked 
his whip, and the baron shouted “ Maman ! 
maman !” 

The heads of the dowager and the aunt 
appeared at an up-stair window, and the old 
baroness shouted from it to her son to know 
what he wanted. 

“See, see! I have a reflecting globe for 
the pedestal. My angel, my cherished one, 
has given it me. It came very expensive, 
but she paid for it. I am so happy, oh, so 
happy! Come down, mamma and Aunt 
Celestine and help to remove the globe. I 
will allow no hands but those I love to touch 
it. Think, mamma! My father gave you 
this when you married—I mean the other 
globe—and now my charming Jacquetta pre- 
sents me with one to replace that broken by 
the detestable gamin—may he be thunder- 
struck !—on this most auspicious day.” 

The two old ladies came down and assisted 
in removing the globe. Then all four, stand- 
ing round it, with their hands under it, 
moved along the terrace in the direction of 
the vacant pedestal. 

Inevitably their hands touched under the 
ball, that of the dowager rested on that of 
Jacquetta. 

The situation was really comical, the four 
had to step very cautiously. The baron 
went backwards, looking over his shoulder 
to take his direction. 

“Keep pace,” he said. “Gently, gently, 
or it will fall.” 

Then the dowager baroness laughed. 
“Celestine, are you not ashamed of your 
nose ¢”’ 

“ But, Josephine, yours is as prodigious.” 

“ And so must be that of Alphonse,” said 
madame. 

“ And that of Jacquetta,” said the baron. 
“ Now, then, cautiously—very cautiously, lift 
the globe into its place.” 
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When the great silvered ball was planted 
securely on its basement, the baron said :— 
“See, ladies! A shining world of happiness 
was disclosed to the eyes of my mother when 
my poor father brought her here. That fell 
to pieces, apparently destroyed for ever. 
But no! Another shining, glittering, yet 
fragile world of happiness, and love, and 
transport, appears before our eyes to-day. 
To-day it is my darling Jacquetta who gives 
it us. It is very beautiful; it shines like 
the sun, but it is very fragile. It will in- 
evitably go to pieces unless—we unite hands 
and bear it together. Let us embrace.”’ 

It was impossible to hold out against his 
good-nature, and the situation had been so 
grotesque as to shake the resolution of the 
baroness-mother, who had measured weapons 
with her daughter-in-law, had come off the 
worst, and rather respected her for her 
spirit. 

“Very well,” she said, “let us embrace.” 
But the embrace resolved itself into a cold 
touch with the lips on the brow of Jacquetta. 


TX. 


THE relaxation was but momentary, the 
reconciliation temporary, as poor Jacquetta 
discovered when she sat down with the old 
ladies to dinner. They had retreated into 
their cold reserve. They scarcely spoke. 
The dinner might have been taken as a poor 
copy of that of Sintram’s father. The old 
Norse baron set suits of armour round his 
stone table when he had no other guests, and 
“aroused with them. It seemed as if this 
French baron had invited two mummies to 
The old women looked as dry and 
brown and stiff, and were almost as silent. 

This state of affairs could not continue. 
Whether due to the remonstrances of 
Alphonse, or to the baroness’s sense of the 
impossibility of maintaining the estrange- 
ment in all its frostiness, or to the fact 
that, when visitors came, she was obliged 
to dissemble her dissatisfaction and behave 
with civility to Jacquetta, or, lastly, to the 
effect. of the bride’s beauty and neatness and 
sweetness of disposition, it came about that 
a tolerable modus vivendi was established. 
The dowager and the aunt spoke to Jac- 
quetta at table, and saluted her morning 
and evening with courtesy, but they never 
showed her the slightest affection, never 
allowed her to feel that they had taken her 
into their confidence and affections. 


Jacquetta was obliged to be satisfied with 
this. There was no longer any show of 
insolence, nothing positive which she could 
lay hold of as a grievance to complain about, 
but they studiously shut her out from all 
intimacy with themselves, and made her feel 
lonely. 

Jacquetta had an English girl’s energy and 
activity of mind and body. She could not 
lapse into doing nothing. She craved for 
some occupation. At first there were nume- 
rous calls. Visitors came to pay their 
respects, and she and her husband had to 
return these calls, but when this was over 
the time began to hang heavy on her hands, 
and she asked for semething to do. 

The garden, she had been told, was a field 
in which she might exert herself without 
running counter to the prejudices of the 
dowager. Accordingly she began vigorously 
to take the garden in hand. She had the 
beds weeded, the plants trimmed, staked, and 
pruned. She ordered a conservatory to be 
run up, and inspected the construction. 
Then she stocked it. But winter was draw- 
ing on, and in winter the garden is not inte- 
resting. Still, for a fortnight she was 
engrossed in bulbs, superintending the potting 
of tulips, hyacinths, polyanthuses, and lilies, 

Then she resolved on re-furnishing the 
drawing-room. Here she was treading on 
dangerous ground, but she was firm, concilia- 
tory, at the same time, and showed so much 
taste, that the old ladies, though they 
grumbled, were unable to oppose her. The 
money spent was her own, and they knew 
very well that everything connected with the 
place was shabby. 

Next came a charming victoria and a 
beautiful pair of horses, the harness silver- 
mounted, with coronets on the blinkers, 
breast-plates, saddles, and an English coach- 
man sent out from home, her father’s present. 
The coachman was a married man; he 
brought also his young wife, who could act 
as lady’s maid to Jacquetta, and a young 
brother as groom. 

When the two old ladies drove out with 
the young baroness in this splendid equipage 
with two livery servants on the box, in all 
the trimness of English appointment, the old 
ladies sat as stiff as pokers, and their hearts 
were puffed up with pride. Actually, 
Jacquetta had insisted on giving both ladies 
the places of honour, and on sitting with her 
back to the horses. Mdlle. de Pleurans had 
protested, but she accepted the offer, and as 
the new carriage drove through Nantes, the 
old ladies bowed condescendingly to their 
acquaintances whom they met. After this 
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they were a shadow more gracious than 
previously. No stranger would have per- 
ceived the difference, but Jacquetta, by 
considering their conduct on this day with 
that of previous days, could see an improve- 
ment. ‘They were, however, too proud to 
allow the change to be emphatic, it was 
enough that it was perceptible. Alphonse 
now abandoned all thoughts of following his 
profession as a lawyer. His object in taking 
it up was no longer an object. There was 
no occasion for him to labour at a profession. 
He had means at his disposal without it. 
Now he began to be interested in his estate 
and farm. Hitherto things had gone on in 
a hand-to-mouth fashion, because he had not 
had the means for putting the property in- 
to order ; for repairing the dilapidated farm 
buildings, and building new conveniences. 
He began to read books on agriculture, and 
to think he would make of Plaissac a model 
farm. LEvérything should be on the most 
modern system. He was enthusiastic about 
English farming. He must have Guernsey 
cows, and South Down sheep; the poultry 
reared by the peasants were of an inferior 
description, more bone than meat, and de- 
sultory layers. He would have the best 
sorts over from England. He was out all 
day, trudging about the farm, and displaying 
to the astonished peasants a great deal of 
book-learning about draining, and manuring, 
and rotating of crops, and breeding of cattle. 
What he read one evening, whilst smoking, 
he retailed to the wondering men next day, 
and forgot on the third. He had the idea 
that he was going to quadruple the value of 
the estate ; but to do this he must first sink 
capital in it. So he began the sinking 
process, which is a very easy one. Fortun- 
ately he had a Frenchman’s natural shrewd- 
ness and caution about money, and though 
he schemed and talked about a great outlay, 
he did not spend very much, and what he 
did spend was not wasted. Indeed, every- 
thing on the estate was fallen into such a 
condition of ruin that necessary repairs had 
to be undertaken and finished before im- 
provements could be begun ; though not, of 
course, before they could be talked about. 
The baron was out all day. Jacquetta 
saw very little of him. She was left alone 
in the house. She could not spend much 
time, in the winter, in her greenhouse and 
gardens, nor drive about when the weather 
was unfavourable. She went at least once 
a week to her Aunt Betsy, and Betsy shook 
her head. She thought her niece was 
dispirited, was not looking well. Jacquetta 
did not complain, but she was silent and had 
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lost her sparkle. No wonder. It was dull 
at Plaissac with those crabbed old women 
who were civil but not cordial. The English 
community at Nantes was not large, and 
Jacquetta did not take a fancy to any of 
those who helped to compose it. Mrs. 
Asheton she did not much like. The lady 
could not forgive Jacquetta for having 
quarrelled with, and thrown over, her son. 
An unintelligible feeling kept Jacquetta from 
making a friend of Miss Graham. She knew 
that the opinion of society at Nantes gave 
this blonde beauty to James Asheton. Jac- 
quetta was thoroughly true in heart to her 
husband, but she did not forget that Asheton 
had been her admirer, and she really had 
liked him better than the baron, till he made 
the fatal mistake of ridiculing her mother. 
Was there, far down in her heart, a fibre of 
unacknowledged jealousy? She did not sup- 
pose there was, but she could not like Miss 
Graham. 

Towards James Asheton Jaequetta acted 
with ease and tact. She let bygones be alto- 
gether bygones. She spoke to and greeted 
him frankly, and not by word or sign gave 
him occasion to think that she remembered 
his mistake. She did not see much of him. 
He was sulky at having forfeited her. But 
when he was in her presence, and the consul’s 
daughter was also there, he was unusually 
civil to the latter. He resolved to show the 
young baroness that he was heart-whole ; he 
would let her suppose that his attraction had 
been, all along, elsewhere—that she had 
deluded herself if she supposed he had at 
one time cared for her. 

One day Jacquetta put her hand on her 
husband’s arm, and said, “ Alphonse, you 
are not going on the farm now. You will 
come with me to the presbytery, I want to 
call upon M. le curé and his sister. I do 
not know her, but I am told she is very 
good.” 

“Oh, yes, she is good—but dévote and 
narrow.” 

“ You will come with me?” 

“Certainly, Jacquetta, you have but to 
order and I obey.” 

The curé was a worthy man, frank and 
cheerful, a little blunt in his manner, but 
very kindhearted. He was to be seen in all 
weathers about his parish, with his cassock 
tucked up under his girdle, exposing his 
coarse cloth trousers, very old and discoloured, 
and his great shoes with thick soles. Under 
his arm or in his hand he carried his red- 
edged breviary, the red rubbed off wherever 
the thumb went, and the cover discoloured 
with wet. He had been in the parish for a 
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great number of years, and was respected by 
all, even by those men who sneered at priests 
and professed to live without religion. His 
house was kept by his sister, a poor little 
deformed creature, no higher than a child, 
but full of energy and practical good sense. 
She had a harsh, shrill voice, but the gentlest 
and sweetest of spirits, was devoted to her 
brother, and proud of the parsonage, which 
she kept beautifully neat. She always looked 
at the bright side of things, was ready at all 
times to do cthers a service, and was so 
humble that the least attention shown to 
her overwhelmed her with gratitude. The 
poor little hunchback suffered a good deal of 
pain in her spine, but she never murmured ; 
her face was plain in feature but full of the 
light of a patient and loving spirit. By some 
unfortunate fatality she had been christened 
Gracieuse, & more inappropriate name could 
not have been chosen for her, but when she 
was an infant her deformity was not sus- 
pected, it had come on gradually with 
advancing years. 

The parsonage was not a large house, it 
had one good room in it that served as 
reception- and dining-room, very plainly 
furnished, and a library in which the curé 
kept his small collection of books, all pro- 
fessional except a Quintus Curtius in Latin, 
the only book of light reading he possessed. 
The salle had no carpet of.any sort in it, and 
the walls were adorned with a couple of 
coarse sacred pictures, a portrait of Pius IX., 
and a statuette of Notre Dame de la Salette. 
The curé dined on Sundays, at least once a 
month, at the chateau, so that Jacquetta 
knew him; but she had never been to the 
parsonage before. She was aware that he 
had strongly disapproved of the baron’s 
engagement ; he and the two old ladies had 
discussed it together ; but she did not know 
that when the marriage had taken place he 
had given the dowager sensible advice, 
“ Allons ! it is done. Make the best of it.” 

He was very pleased to see the young 
people, and he thanked the chdtelaine for 
calling on him. He made conversation whilst 
his sister hurried from the kitchen to change 
her gown and brush her hair, and put on a 
clean cap and apron before appearing. When 
poor Gracieuse entered, and had been in- 
troduced to the baroness, the curé asked 
Alphonse to come out round the garden with 
him, he wished to show him a tool-house he 
had erected, and a potting table of his own 
invention. When they were alone together, 
“Well, now!” said the curé, “ how does your 
mother treat your wife?” 

Alphonse shrugged his shoulders. 


“ My friend, we must make allowances for 
the prejudices of old people. I, myself, may- 
be, am not without my prejudices ; but—the 
young baroness is charming. Here and there, 
in nooks and corners, under hedges and walls 
on north sides, the frost lingers long after 
the spring sun has begun to laugh at the 
earth and bid it break into flower, but in 
the end—everywhere—the frost disappears. 
It is a matter of time. You must be par- 
ticularly attentive to the young lady, she 
will find the chateau dull, and she has only 
you to look to to enliven it. Come, you 
have seen my potting-table, let us return to 
the salon.” 

In the meantime Jacquetta had approached 
the object of her visit. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said with her broken 
French, which had a certain charm and 
sweetness in it when proceeding from her 
mouth, accompanied by her pleasant smile, 
“T have come to you with a petition. Time 
hangs heavy on my hands. In winter there 
is not much I can do in my garden. I am 
of an eager spirit, I must do something, and 
I have come here to ask you if it be possible 
for me to execute what I have in mind.” 

“ But, madame, you have only to command 
me.” 

“ Pardon, I have to entreat you. It is a 
very, very great favour I ask. Without 
your help J can do nothing.” 

“1 place myself at your disposal, madame 
la baronne.” 

“ Mademoiselle, in England of late years 
it has become quite the custom at Christmas 
to have trees covered with lights and pre- 
sents for children. We generally there give 
a Christmas-tree to the poor little ones of a 
parish. I have a desire at the approaching 
festival to have such a tree.. I see that the 
peasants hereabouts are very poor, and some 
of the children have not warm clothing for 
the winter. Do you think we could set to 
work and knit them socks and worsted 
shawls, and make little jackets, and cut out 
flannel petticcats ?” 

“Oh, madame! madame la baronne!” 
The cripple held up her hands and her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘The good God put this 
into your heart !” 

“But,” continued Jacquetta, “I can do 
nothing without you. I will supply the 
flannel and the wool, and the cloth, and the 
buttons—in fact all the material, if I can 
persuade you to help me in making the little 
garments—if I mtght come here twice a 
week in the afternoons or evenings and 
work with you.” 

“Oh, madame! madame la baronne !”— 
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and the poor hunchback came to her from 
her chair and fell on her knees and kissed 
her hands. “M. le curé will pray for you.” 

“Do not, in pity do not,” said Jacquetta 
alarmed and withdrawing her hands. “ It 
is only that I want to do here what we do at 
home, and keep up old associations. I must 
ask of you to intercede with your brother, 
M. le curé. I do not quite like to have the 
tree at the chateau ; I would rather you had 
it here, if you and M. le curé would not 
greatly mind.” 

“Mind! Oh, mon Dieu! mind! 
be the happiest day of our lives.” 

“Then it is settled.” 

“ Settled ! oh, I am bewildered. 
to come ?”’ 

“ All the children of the parish.” 

“But—it is too much—all to receive 
presents ?”’ 

“Why not? I should much like it. If 
you do not mind.” 

“Oh, we shall be too pleased. But, 
madame, if the Christmas-tree be in our 
salon and not at the chateau, the stupid 
children will suppose that we give it, and 
you will not be sufficiently thanked as the 
giver.” 

“ But it will be yours as well as mine. I 
shall find a little material, but you will 
furnish the room and have all the trouble.” 

“Ah, bah! that is nothing. You will 
have the merit.” 

Then in came the curé and Alphonse. 
The sister, unable to restrain herself, in her 
shrill, ear-piercing tones screamed the news 
to her brother. The curé listened and nodded 
his head. “It is well. It is a good thought. 
I thank you, madame, in the name of my 
parishioners, and of my sister, and of myself. 
I see, mon ami,” he turned to the baron, 
“that your wife is dispelling the frost every- 
where, driving it out of the nooks of old 
eold hearts that look to the north. Come, 
let us hope, let us be sure, the violets will 
bloom where now lies the ice, everywhere, 
everywhere, mon ami!” 


It would 


Who are 
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THe dowager and the aunt must have 
heard of the proposed Christmas-tree, but 
they said nothing concerning it. Jacquetta 
had intended to ask them to help her in 
making clothing for the poor children, but 
her courage failed, she dreaded a rebuff. 
They, on their side, were piqued because not 
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associated in the preparations, and failed to 
see that their own repellant behaviour took 
from Jacquetta the courage to ask them to 
unite with her. The Christmas-tree, instead 
of proving a means of drawing them into 
fellowship and goodwill, was made a griev- 
ance. The young wife was trying to bribe 
the parishioners to think more of her than 
of the dowager and Mdlle. de Pleurans. Of 
course, with money a great deal can be done. 
If folks have the bad taste and bad feeling 
to use their money for this purpose they 
will always get a following, always obtain 
popularity ; but what is a purchased popu- 
larity worth? How M. le curé could lend 
himself to advance the crafty designs of the 
young baroness passed the comprehension of 
the two ladies. No doubt the Pain-au-lait 
had been asked to contribute. She was to 
be allowed to have a finger in the matter. 
The plot was clear as daylight. Jacquetta 
and the Pain-au-lait desired to dethrone the 
ladies who had previously been looked up to 
as the benefactresses of the parish second 
only to the Holy Virgin. 

The old ladies became more stiff than 
before. They talked to one another at table, 
or when they were in the parlour with Jac- 
quetta, about affairs that interested them, 
and made oblique stabs at her. She, poor 
girl, was a complete stranger in her husband's 
house. She had only the coachman’s wife 
about her, to talk to concerning England. 
But Jacquetta was not so foolish as to make 
a confidante of a lady’s maid. Sometimes 
she took up her pen resolved to tell her 
mother plainly how wretched she was. 
“They think me happy,’ she said. “I 
shall only make them miserable, and they 


can alter nothing.” So she tore up her 
letter. To Aunt Betsy she said a little, but 


very little. Aunt Betsy was an excellent 
old woman, but not much of a standby. She 
had small judgment, and was incapable of 
offering advice. When Alphonse came in 
from the farm, or from shooting and hunting, 
both which amusements he had taken up, he 
was very kind to her; but he was tired out, 
he went to sleep in his armchair or on the 
sofa till supper. When he talked to his 
wife it was about his pursuits. Jacquetta 
did not complain to him, and he asked no 
questions. He preferred -not to inquire 
into the situation as he was incapable of 
altering it. 

At last winter set in with severity. One 
morning the landscape was covered with 
snow. Alphonse was unable to go out. 


Jacquetta was glad to keep him at home that 
she might have some one to talk to; but he 
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was dull and impatient at the weather. He 
had difficulty to stifle his yawns in her face. 
The days seemed interminable. Jacquetta 
read to him and sent him to sleep ; talked to 
him but without enlivening him ; played to 
him, but he had no genuine love of music. 
He said that all English musie was alike— 
songs, hymns, dance-music—it was the same 
tune; German music was heavy, intricate, 
unintelligible. Finding at last that she was 
unable to amuse him, she abandoned the 
task as beyond her powers. 

Now the real goodness of the dowager 
came out. She was indefatigable in supply- 
ing the necessities of the poor. She had 
soups and simple puddings made for them, 
and they were allowed to come into the 
kitchen of the chateau as much as they 
liked to warm themselves at the great fire. 
This somewhat interfered with the work of 
the house, but it was all the more charitable, 
because it gave real inconvenience to the 
household. The dowager trudged about in 
the snow visiting the sick, and carrying food 
to the infirm unable to come for it them- 
selves. To some extent, no doubt, the old 
lady was actuated by a spirit of rivalry. 
She would not be outdone by her daughter- 
in-law. But it was not so altogether. She 
always had been charitable; the poor had 
always looked up to her for assistance ; and 
on her very limited means she had assisted 
them. Now everything in the castle was on 
amore liberal scale, and the dowager baroness 
was not in the least ashamed to give in 
greater profusion out of what was purchased 
with Jacquetta’s money. The poor over- 
whelmed her with thanks which she accepted 
as her due; though the good bowilli and 
bouillon which were substitutes this winter 
for the bread soup of last, were paid for 
by the disliked and much.abused daughter- 
in-law. 

Jacquetta had acted very differently about 
the Christmas-tree. She had requested the 
curé’s sister to manage that, Jest invidious 
comparisons should be made between herself 
and her mother-in-law, in her own favour. 

One day the baron drove into Nantes and 
returned with Asheton. He was unable to 
endure the dulness of the winter days alone 
longer, and had gone for his friend, had 
insisted on his packing his portmanteau, and 
coming to stay with him at Plaissac. 

Jacquetta was surprised, and not particu- 
larly pleased ; but this feeling of annoyance 
rapidly wore off, for the young man was 
pleasant, Alphonse brightened when he had 
a male companion with whom he could play 
billiards and smoke and talk about shooting 


and other sports. The old ladies, moreover, 
put on a semblance of amiability whilst a 
stranger was present, which they thought 
unnecessary at other times. Young Asheton 
talked English with his countrywoman, and 
it was a joy to her to be able again to speak 
with an educated person in her own tongue 
about the literature of her own land. With- 
out a muscle twitching in his face, Asheton 
asked after her mother, and spoke of the 
pleasant drive from St. Malo, of the old 
lady’s surprise at the novelties she had seen. 
Was Mrs. Fairbrother well? When had she 
last written? Was she coming out to Nantes 
in the summer? He had been once or twice 
to call on Miss Pengelly since the breach 
with Jacquetta. This had pleased Jacquetta, 
and he was able to talk about her aunt and 
Champelair, with happy ignorance or indiffer- 
ence to the fact that Champclair was, with 
tacit consent, not spoken of in Plaissac, 
before the old ladies. Then it came out that 
Asheton knew a girl who had been a school- 
fellow of Jacquetta’s at Cheltenham, and had 
heard her stories of the comical old Misses 
Woodenhead, the spinster proprietresses of 
the establishment for young ladies. Asheton 
knew intimately the brother of this girl. 
He had visited him at his home in Sussex ; 
Jacquetta was eager to hear all about this 
home. Her bosom friend had often described 
it to her, and now here in her exile she met 
an acquaintance who had been there. The 
world is not very large—England certainly 
is not—and we are always jostling against 
those who have jostled our friends. 

Poor Jacquetta had been without English 
books. She had not seen the last novels, 
James Asheton had them—-his sister had 
received a box of books from England. He 
would walk into Nantes and fetch them. 
When Alphonse was present he also talked 
English, though usually with his wife he 
spoke French. He had insisted on this, as 
it was good for her to become fluent in the 
tongue ; he did not consider what a strain 
this was to her, and how she pined to speak 
her own language. Now that Asheton and 
she were rattling along about persons and 
things that did not particularly interest him, 
he left them together, that he might give 
orders on the farm, or look at his horses, or 
clean his gun. He saw that it gave Jacquetta 
pleasure, and he was glad at no effort to 
himself to give her pleasure. 

When her husband and Asheton were out 
—or playing billiards—the poor little wife 
sat by the fire in a dream, or with the 
bellows puffing at the logs to make them 
burn, and puff away her own troublesome 
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thoughts. French houses are not, or were 
not, built with much consideration for comfort 
in the winter. The rooms are large, the 
doors and windows fit badly, and the open 
hearths do not throw out much heat. There 
was about Nantes little or no oak, and oak 
is the only really excellent fuel for dogs or a 
brick hearth. Next to oak comes beech, and 
there was as little beech available. Pine- 
wood there was, but that burns badly unless 
very dry, and worst of all was that which 
was most abundant, poplar which will not 
burn at all unless constantly impelled to do 
so by the bellows. 

The weather was very cold. Jacquetta 
suffered greatly, the draughts, the wretched 
fires, the absence of the thousand and one 
little comforts that render a room cosy in 
winter, made her feel unhappy, and drew 
from her many a sigh. She sat with the 
bellows on her knee as close into the hearth 
as she could draw, and looked into the dull red 
ashes ; she thought of the fireside at home, 
of the circle there, of the tea-table—Oh, for 
an English tea-table again! Then she began 
to wonder whether she had not made a 
mistake in marrying out of her own country, 
out of her own class, anyhow, one who did 
not understand English ways and thoughts 
and requirements. 

The Ashetons had got grates in their fire- 
places, and burnt coals. They had furnished 
their rooms like those of an English house, 
with thick rugs, and a Chinese gilt leather 
screen which cut off draughts, and had 
plugged the windows with wadding, and had 
sandbags to the doors. She had been to 
their house at tea, and seen a kettle with a 
spirit lamp, and heard they had an urn, a 
copper urn, brought in at breakfast. Oh, she 
would so like to hear the singing of an urn 
again! Also the parlour-table was covered 
with English cloth-backed books. She was 
weary of the sight of the yellow paper- 
backed French volumes that fell to pieces 
and looked ragged whilst in process of being 
read. 

Alphonse was a dear good fellow, but he 
was very absurd in some things. He was 
exaggerated in his sentiments, and—she 
could not help admitting it—rather niggling 
in his mind. He lacked the breadth and 
solidity she had found in Englishmen. She 
would never quite understand him, never 
know exactly what he would be at. 

She had made acquaintance with most of 
the French nobility around, and had been 
received with kindness and an eagerness of 
hospitality which touched her, but she had 
made no friends among them ; acquaintances 
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in plenty, but she felt that they were 
acquaintances who would never be dearer to 
her, because they would not understand her 
thoughts, nor she theirs. They belonged to 
different orders of mind. The education she 
had received had been at all points so opposite 
to that received by French girls that they 
lacked the community of ideas and sympathy 
which are necessary for the growth of friend- 
ship. So Jacquetta was lonely, utterly lonely, 
and likely to remain lonely. She sighed. 
Had she made a grievous mistake? Would 
she not have done much better to have married 
an Englishman—a plain merchant, instead 
of a French noble? She began blowing 
vigorously with the bellows. 

All at once she started up. The two old 
ladies, who had been talking to each other in 
a low tone without noticing her, were sur- 
prised, and asked what was the matter. 

“Nothing. Iam going to the presbytére, 
to see Mdlle. Gracieuse.” 

“ But it rains.” 

“In my own country we think nothing of 
rain.” 

No further objection was raised. She put 
on her hat and cloak, and took her umbrella 
and trudged forth. The poor deformed 
woman was pleased always to see her, she 
was just then specially pleased, because she 
was suffering. Cold and wet always gave 
her rheumatic pains in her body. The room 
in which she sat was much more draughty 
and bare than that at the chateau. Gracieuse 
was not very warmly clad. 

Jacquetta told her how grieved she was to 
find her so ill, and suggested various comforts. 

“ Oh, Iam right as 1 am,” said the deformed 
woman. “I was thinking as you came in 
how happy the children were at your 
Christmas tree, I was repicturing to myself 
their look of astonishment and delight. Ah! 
madame, that was a beautiful idea of yours!” 

“But you are suffering, mademoiselle. 
See, I have this thick knitted jacket. Oh, be 
kind, and do let me take it off and put it 
on you.” 

“No, no!” the poor creature raised both 
her hands. “ Not for the world.” 

“ What, not to give mea great happiness?” 

Then Gracieuse tried to shuffle to her and 
kiss her hands, crying, “ Mon Dieu! what 
have I done to deserve such goodness, to be 
shown such kindness. Oh, madame, God 
has been good to me! I have so many 
dear friends, I have everything I can 
desire, more, a thousand times, than I can 
deserve.” She considered, and said, half to 


herself and half to the young baroness, 
“What a happy, happy life mine has been, 
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what then is a little rheumatism when the 
rain comes !” 

Jacquetta sat some time with the cripple. 
Her society did her good. It calmed her 
troubled mind. Gracieuse had received very 
little education. She had read few books. 
Quintus Curtius even, the one volume of 
light reading on her brother’s shelves, was a 
sealed book to her. As for a novel, she 
had never read one in her life. Her ideas 
were very narrow. Her interests very few. 
She and Jacquetta had little to link them to 
each other. She was the daughter of a poor 
peasant, and Jacquetta was rich and the wife 
of a baron. Yet there was one tie that 
united them, a tie unacknowledged yet exist- 
ing, the tie of sorrow. Poor Gracieuse, 
however cheerful she might be, had lived a 
life of pain, and Jacquetta’s spirit was 
suffering. The curé came in. 

“ Madame, you are not well.” 

“M. le curé, I have nothing the matter 
with me.” 

“You have tears in your eyes.” 

“T am pitying your sister.” 

“Ah, bah!” Just then, in came the 
baron and Asheton. They had heard that 
the baroness had gone to the parsonage in 
the rain, and were shocked and had come to 
fetch her. 

“Hold, M. le baron!” said the curé. 
“ Will you do me the honour to step into my 
little room. I have there a Quintus Curtius, 
a most interesting book, giving the history 
of Alexander the Great. What a pity that 
the first two books are lost! The style is 
so fine! Will you come in and see it? I 
will lend it you. It will serve to make pass 
the time of rain.” 

When the baron was with him, “Mon 
ami,” he said, “ it is not my place to interfere, 
but—but I cannot help. Mdme. your wife 
does not look well, or happy. She is growing 
paler every day. The life at the chateau 
does not suit her.” 

“She makes no complaint,” said the baron. 

“ No, certainly,” answered the curé. “ But 
for all that I can see that she is not happy. 
She is like a fish on land. Your mother and 
aunt do not behave properly to her.” 

“ But, my dear curé, what can I do?” 

“Do, sir! devote yourself more to your 
wife than to Guernsey cows and foreign 
sheep. She is more precious than they. It 
would have been better had you not married 
her. I said so, your mother said so. But 
you made your choice and you have taken 
her, taken her away from her own country 
and home and plunged her in uncongenial 
surroundings. She is in a new and strange 


world here, and she cannot accommodate 
herself to it. You must be more with her. 
You must lay yourself out to interest her, 
and brighten her life. She is good-hearted 
as an angel. That is well for you, for 
mischief comes of it when a woman is left 
alone too much by the companion God has 
given her.” 

“T will think of what you have said.” 

“ Act on it. Act on it.” The curé held 
out his big hand and shook that of the baron. 

On their way back to the chateau the 
baron said, “ My dear Jacquetta! What do 
you say, shall we make an excursion in the 
spring, after Easter, to England, and see 
your dear father and mother again ?” 

She flushed with pleasure, then turned 
pale; she put her little hand to his and 
pressed it. 

“You have not answered me,” he said. 

“We will talk it over together when we 
get home. It is a surprise. You are very 
kind, Alphonse.” 

He felt her trembling at his side. 

When they were together in their room, 
and he was helping to take off her wet 
things, “ Well, Jacquetta, what do you say? 
Shall we go over that same pleasant route 
again, and pass another honeymoon in the 
Channel Islands, and then on to Plymouth 
and spend some time with your dear parents ? 
You are not looking well, little woman.” 

“Oh, Alphonse !”’ she burst into tears and 
clasped his neck, “it cannot be just when 
you offer—for—I expect I shall—some time 
be a mother.” 


XI. 


Wuen the dowager baroness knew that 
her daughter-in-law was about to become a 
mother, she became excited, and was more 
gracious than she had been before. Jacquetta 
was required to take the greatest care of 
herself, to follow the old lady’s prescriptions, 
to take exercise when and how she ordered, 
to eat this and refuse that, and to submit to 
an infinity of minute and unnecessary re- 
strictions. Jacquetta yielded because she 
was thankful to find her mother-in-law un- 
bend towards her, and show some interest in 
her, though she did not hide from herself 
that the old lady thought much more of 
the future heir to the title and estate than 
of the mother. The dowager had quite made 
up her mind that the child was to be a boy. 
Jacquetta hoped it would be so, or she would 
be completely out of favour. Her only 




















chance of ingratiating herself with the 
mother and the aunt was to become the 
mother of a boy. 

As Jacquetta wrote to her own dear 
mother, and confided to her her anticipa- 
tions, Mrs. Fairbrother wrote back a gushing 
letter, declaring her intention of coming to 
Nantes to be with her daughter. She took 
it as a matter of course that she was to 
nurse her. 

Jacquetta would dearly have liked to avail 
herself of this offer, but she hesitated and 
showed the letter to her husband. 

“You must do as you like,” he said; 
“but I doubt whether your mother and 
mine will get on together. My mother has 
planned everything, she has her ideas, she 
has her rights. Would Mdme. Fareboutier 
consent not to take the lead?” 

Jacquetta’s eyes filled. “I should like to 
have my mother here. I—I don’t like to 
be among strangers.” 

“ Strangers !”’ 

“IT beg your pardon, dear Alphonse, the 
word slipped out of my mouth uwnconsidered. 
I mean that the dowager is not, cannot be, 
and does not wish to be, in a position towards 
me such as my own mother occupies.” 

“T know that,” said the baron sorrow- 
fully ; “but wait!—in time! You do not 
know what a pretty thing the curé said 
about the frost going.” 

“ Yes, dear husband, the frost may go, 
and the dear little primrose that will show 
his sweet face will banish it, maybe, but, 
in the meantime, it is not merely a white 
frost that reigns, it is a black frost, and I 
want some home warmth when I am in 
trouble.” 

“You must decide. It would be painful 
if your mother and mine did not agree, and 
the sick-room were made a battlefield and 
the baby’s body the bone of contention.” 

“T will go and consult Aunt Betsy.” 

“Do so. But I do not think it would 
conduce to your health and happiness to 
have bickerings about you.” 

Jacquetta drove to Champelair. She was 
never allowed now to go out alone; one of 
the old ladies attended her. Mdlle. de 
Pleurans accompanied her to Aunt Betsy’s 
but refused to go in, she would not even 
look at the house lest she should see the 
faee of the assassin. She allowed the baroness 
to descend, and then ordered the coachman 
to drive along the road for a little league 
and return. “ When you see the carriage,” 
said Mdlle. de Pleurans, “I hope you will 
come out and not keep me and the horses 
waiting.” 
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“T will be as quick as I can,” answered 
Jacquetta with a smile. She was quite 
sensible of the effrontery of the old lady, 
but too sensible to take offence. 

This was a sample of their treatment. 
Everything that was bought with the young 
baroness’s money was accepted ungraciously 
as a contribution to the family, a paying of 
her footing to be acknowledged by it. It 
was an honour to her that mdme. the 
dowager used the carriage and horses sent 
out to Jacquetta from her father, the grocer. 
The fact of the baronial arms and coronet 
being painted on the panels made them the 
property of the family, and Jacquetta used 
them as she used the house, and bore the 
name and title, on sufferance. What was 
hers became theirs, but what was theirs 
was only grudgingly lent her. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Betsy, “I don’t 
know what to say. I wouldn’t, if I were 
you, offend the baroness in any way. If 
she would like to have your mother, send 
for her, if she would not, it will never do to 
go contrary to her wishes. She might make 
the house very unpleasant both for you and 
for your mother.” 

“She is capable of doing it,” said Jaequetta. 
“T will tell you what it is, Aunt Betsy. I 
do care a little for myself, and I would dearly 
love to have my darling mother with me. 
Oh, aunt, suppose anything were to happen 
to me and I were never to see mamma again, 
or papa! Oh, aunt, I cannot bear the 
thought. Do you think I can run home 
and be there?” 

“Certainly not. 
offence.” 

“Then, if I must remain here, it does 
seem hard that mamma should not come to 
me. But I am afraidfor her sake. I would 
not for the world have her snubbed by my 
mother-in-law ; and I would not have her 
think that I am unhappy. Perhaps if she 
were here and saw some of the ways of 
going on, she might fire up. Mamma has 
plenty of spirit, and a strong sense of justice, 
and she speaks out her mind—only the 
dowager cannot understand English, so 
mamma would be attacking Alphonse, and 
setting him, perhaps, thereby, against me. 
He does not like to be worried, he takes 
matters easily.” 

“My dear, you must decide for yourself, 
but—be quick, there is the carriage. Mdlle. 
de Pleurans is in it with her head turned 
away, looking at the rope-walk. Do not 
keep her waiting. I do not suppose she is 
really interested in seeing the man spin 


ropes.” 


That would give mortal 
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So, both by her aunt and her husband, 
Jacquetta was thrown back on herself for 
a decision. She did not talk in the carriage, 
the old lady at her side told her she was 
under strict orders not to let her talk much, 
as too exhausting. But Jacquetta had no 
wish to talk. James Asheton passed and 
removed his hat. The young baroness leaned 
back in the carriage. Had she made a 
mistake? If she had been the wife of an 
Englishman, her mother would of course 
have been welcome to be with her in her 
troubles. She knew perfectly how unpleasant 
the dowager could make the house to her 
mother, she knew that the old baroness was 
resolved to have her own way in everything 
with the baby. It would be a Montcontour 
and not a Fairbrother, and therefore what 
had Mrs. Fairbrother to do with it? Properly 
it was for her, the Dowager Baroness of 
Montcontour to take the charge of every- 
thing connected with the advent of the heir 
to the barony. Jacquetta was quite aware 
that her mother-in-law saw matters in this 
light and would act on her conviction. Then 
Mrs. Fairbrother would refuse to give way. 
She would want everything in English 
fashion, and if the dowager was obstinate in 
one way, Mrs. Fairbrother was obstinate in 
another. There would be storms, and her 
mother would return to England very un- 
happy, and make her old father unhappy as well 

convinced that their daughter was miser- 
able. No, it was better that Mrs. Fairbrother 
should not come out. So poor Jacquetta 
wrote home a letter which cost her many 
tears and much thought to write, a letter 
which in spite of all her efforts to soften the 
refusal she knew must wound the dear 
mother, because it declined her services. 

“Don’t cry,” said Alphonse, “you have 
decided wisely. It will never do to bring 
two strong heads in juxtaposition. Wait, 
and when the child is strong enough, we 
will go together with it on a visit to its 
grandparents.” 

The prospect was far off, but after all it 
was something to look forward to. Jacquetta 
submitted with a sigh. 

At last the eventful day arrived. The 
hopes, the ambition of all were gratified. 
The baby was a boy, a very fine boy. Jac- 
quetta laughed and cried, and hugged the 
little thing. “It is an English boy; see 
Alphonse, is it not?” 

Now mdme. la douairiére was in her 
glory. She assumed absolute management 
of everything. As for Mdlle. de Pleurans 
she bounced about the house like a bird in 
snowy weather which bobs its head against 


everything. She was here, there, and every- 
where, in wild excitement, getting into every 
one’s way, and doing nothing. The dowager 
had provided a lusty peasantess as wet- 
nurse, but Jacquetta absolutely refused to 
give up her baby to the woman. She would 
have it and nurse it herself. At least her 
baby should be her own ; the dowager and 
aunt might appropriate her carriage, and 
her greenhouse—anything else she had— 
but she would not surrender her baby. 

On the eighth day it was to be christened. 

** But, Alphonse, we have not decided on 
a name yet.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “my angel, that is 
all settled by mamma and Aunt Celestine.” 

“ But—I have not been consulted.” 

“You have been too unwell ; besides the 
names are admirable.” 

“ What are they?” 

“‘ Joseph Marie Celeste.” 

“What! a boy called Marie! Nonsense. 
I won’t have my boy given a girl’s name. 
And Celeste ! it is ridiculous. I don’t half 
like Joseph even.” 

“ But it is not uncommon for a man to be 
called Marie.” 

“T cannot suffer it. Why, how he will 
be teased at school, all the boys will call 
him Molly! And Celeste—it is really too 
absurd.”’ 

“My mother is Josephine, and my aunt 
Celestine.” 

“Yes, but my boy is a boy, and must 
have a boy’s name.” 

“You must persuade my mother.”’ 

“Look here, Alphonse. I will not have 
my boy grow up a milksop, and if he is 
called by girls’ names he will very likely be 
that. JI am determined he shall be manly, 
and go to Eton, play cricket and football. 
He shall not wear baggy red trousers, and a 
peaked pink cap, and wear stays and have a 
wasp’s waist. I put my foot down at once 
at the name. If he be called by these girls’ 
names he will be brought up effeminately. 
It is the first step which costs.” 

The baron looked distressed. 
know what to do. 

“ Alphonse,” pursued his wife, “ you know 
that little shrimp, Anatole de Puygarreau 

he is just ten years old and walks about 
in uniform like a soldier. Well, one day 
when your aunt and I were in the garden 
we had Anatole with us, as his mother was 
with the baroness. We were in the shrubbery, 
and as he lagged I said to him, turning 
round, ‘Come, follow us, Anatole.’ Where- 
upon, will you believe it, he removed his 
cap, bowed, and replied, ‘ Madame, je vous 


He did not 

















suivrai jusquaux enfers. And he—Ten 
years old. I should die of shame if my baby 
were to address me thus.” 

“But why, Jacquetta? It was a pretty 
speech.” 

“It was absurd—especially in a child of 
ten. No; my boy shall be brought up 
English fashion, and as a beginning he shall 
not be Marie, neither shall he be Celeste. 
I do not like Joseph, but—I will call 
him Joe.” 

“T fail to see anything in Anatole’s answer, 
but great readiness and spirit.” 

“There we think differently. I will not 
have my boy brought up to be a petit-maitre 
like Anatole. I will write home at once to 
mamma—give me a book and a pencil and 
paper. I will write in bed.” 

‘What for, Jacquetta ?”’ 

“A set of stumps, and a ball, and cricket 
bat. My boy shall be manly—he shall not 
be a girl.” 

Of course Jacquetta was not present at 
the baptism. She was not sufficiently well. 
When the ceremony was over, she asked her 
husband eagerly, “ Well! what name was 
given him?” 
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“Joseph Victor.” 

“Why Victor?” 

“ First, because your Queen is Victoria ”’— 

“ What a hankering you have after female 
names !” 

“We thought it a delicate compliment to 
you; and also because his godfather, the 
Comte de Puygarreau is Victor.” 

“That first and the compliment to me 
second. My boy shall be only plain Joe 
to me.” 

Alphonse did not tell her, but she dis- 
covered it afterwards, that her wishes had 
been disregarded, her boy had been baptised 
by the names of Joseph Marie Celeste 
Victor. When Jacquetta did learn this she 
was very angry and scolded her husband. 

“T could not help it,” he said ; “ I conveyed 
to my mother your objections, but she over- 
ruled them. Besides, at the ceremony, when 
the curé asked the names, she, as sponsor, 
answered and gave them—it was not possible 
for me to interfere.” 

“T shall never forgive it. But I do not 
care. He shall be Joe to me, and Joe only. 
I have written for the cricketing things.” 


(To be continued.) 
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AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


PART II. 
CUSHENDALL AND CUSHENDUN. 


August 21. 


SJE let the rain rain itself 
out all night without 
complaining. What was 
the good of complaining 
—especially in Ireland? 
Like wise travellers, we 
were provided against the 
possibility, nay, certainty, 
of being stranded for hours, or even days, 
in a solitary inn with nothing to do. We 
had taken with us books and work, and, 
above all, cheerful minds. So though the 
morning rose dull and mild, not actually 
wet but very depressing, we refused to be 
depressed, and rejoiced in the near neigh- 
bourhood of friends and the quiet shelter of 
the Glens-of-Antrim Hotel. 

Though called “hotel” it is just a simple 
village inn ; nothing grand or showy about 
it. But it sufficed for all our needs ; we were 
thoroughly comfortable. We had good beds, 
good food, punctuality, cleanliness and 
order; as well as that personal interest 
which is always so welcome in the inevitable 
homelessness of travelling. None of us can 
count upon being always well, always in- 
dependent of kindliness, and to be ill, or to 
die, not in “the worst inn’s worst room,” 
but in the grandest apartment of the best 
hotel, would be a dreary thing. If in our 
travelling we had “come to grief,” we felt 
we might have fallen into worse hands than 
those of our good landlady at Cushendall. 

The “we” here ought to be individualised 
and named. To avoid personalities let me 
do it /weus a non lucendo, describing each 
one of our party by a quality which she does 
not possess. For instance, the Bird, or the 
Brown Bird, as she is commonly called 
among us, has shown no disposition for nest- 





building, and never sang a note in her life. 
Then the Violet—it is her Christian name, 
but she is certainly not 


“by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye,” 


being a’ hard worker in her college, and 
devoted to the Higher Education of Women. 
Thirdly, there was the Wild Irish Girl, who 
is quite tame and practical, though full of 
fun, and brimming over with the brightness 
and cleverness of her nation. 

With these three girls—very different in 
their characteristics, but all sweet-tempered, 
sensible, merry, and harmonious—one could 





DUNSEVERICK. 
From a Drawing by F. Nori 
PaToN. 


have travelled to the North a 
Pole, or through the desert 

of Sahara, and still found them satisfactory 
and ready to put up with everything—especi- 
ally myself. The tenderest and most grateful 
thing I can say of them is that they never 
once made me feel, as is sometimes done 
quite unconsciously, that the old are a 
burthen or a trouble to the young. 

If English invalids only knew it, there are 
along the west coast of Scotland and east 
coast of Ireland—between which runs the 
warm Gulf Stream—sheltered nooks, where 
the climate is, all winter long, as mild as in 
Devon and the Isle of Wight. Cushendall 
is one of them. You may tell this by the 
sort of plants which flourish in its gardens, 
huge hedges of fuchsia, tall hydrangeas, and 
other shrubs, which in most parts of England 
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die down to their roots every winter. Had 
this “ prettiest village in Ireland,” as it is 
called, been located further south, it would 
soon have become a fashionable health resort, 
full of genteel villas, streets of lodging- 
houses, splendid hotels, and every sort and 
kind of elegant frivolity. 

Now, it lies almost unvisited, sweet and 
still, embosomed among its numerous trees 
and sheltered by the two arms of its beauti- 
ful bay. Only a few tourists pass through 
it and some neighbouring families come 
down in summer-time to disport themselves 
on the bit of smooth sand dotted with two 
or three private bathing-houses, to one of 
which my three young mermaids eagerly 
repaired, anxious to improve the time while 
waiting for the weather to clear up. 

“You must go up some of the glens of 
Antrim,” said one of the residents of the 
place, who had taken us in hand—as, indeed, 
they all did with never-ending kindliness. 
“These glens extend inland from the Antrim 
coast, like the fingers of a hand. Some are 
cultivated, others just bog and moorland, but 
all are different, and some most beautiful. 
You must go, if possible.” 

And she made it possible by the loan of 
horse, car and man, with whom we after- 
wards went through so much, both of pleasure 
and—well, I will not say pain, though we 
had our difficulties—that to the end of our 
days I think we shall all remember Malcolm 
and his horse Charlie. 

They stood at the inn door—in spite of a 
slight drizzle—ready to take us to the ancient 
graveyard of Layde, said to be the burial- 
place of Ossian. 

“But, like King Arthur’s in Cornwall, 
there are at least half-a-dozen graves of 
Ossian extant. Perhaps he was not buried 
in ‘any of them. Very likely he never lived 
at all.” 

“‘Nor did Homer, nor Shakespeare. At 
least, Shakespeare might have lived, but 
some people say he didn’t write his own plays. 
So you need not believe Ossian, or waste 
time in searching for his grave. But this 
old burying-ground is a curious place.” 

It was so; being situated near the shore, 
so near as to be scarcely fifty yards above 
high-water mark. The tide kept running in 
and out with a continuous murmur, and yet, 
as is the case all along this and the opposite 
coast, vegetation was green and luxuriant 
down to the water’s edge. 

“ Come in,” said our Wild Irish Girl, open- 
ing the little wicket gate. She had a sort 
of right to the place, as many of her fore- 
fathers repose there. 
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How desolate it looked! all the more so 
for a white goat tethered among the graves, 
anda man sitting upon one tomb-stone, cutting 
letters on another. He was so absorbed that 
I spoke to him twice before he answered. 

“Sure, ma’am, this is Layde burying- 
ground, and that’s the church ye see,” a 
few tumble-down walls, made into a sort of 
open air catacomb with iron railings. ‘“ How 
old is it, did ye want to know? There is a 
date somewhere. I'll go and look.” 

Leaving his work, he went with us over 
the long grass, and uneven ground, billowed 
with many nameless graves, and pointed out 
a stone in the wall, inscribed “ Dinnis (sic) 
McAulay, 1696.” 

“But the church must be a deal older 
than that?” 

“ May be, ma’am. Nobody knows,” 

And apparently nobody cared, for the 
tomb-stones were broken and dilapidated, 
the chapel a mere ruin. So was a mass of 
masonry near the gate, which we were told 
was called the Nun’s Tower. 

“There is supposed to have been a 
nunnery here once, but nothing is really 
known about it,’ said the friend who had 
brought us hither, and who went searching 
about for her ancestors’ graves amidst the 
nettles and brambles. How much these old 
heroes thought of themselves once! how 
little anybody thinks of them now! 

On either side the railings of the un- 
roofed chamber of graves, two tall stone 
tablets, like the ten commandments over a 
church altar, pedigrees rather than epitaphs, 
commemorated two families, one being 
“Major Alexander McAulay, from Ardin- 
caple, Dumbartonshire,”’ who was “in the 
Scotch army of Charles the First in Ulster,” 
and who “married Alice Stewart of 
Ballintoy.” 

“ Ballintoy is a village between here and 
the Causeway. Probably Mistress Alice 
was one of the Irish heiresses that so 
many enterprising Scotsmen came over and 
married.” 

“Or fought with them first and married 
them afterwards, as was the fashion then,” 
said our Wild Irish Girl. “ Here is another 
of them; Alaster McDonnell, son of Sir 
Alaster McDonnell of Colkitto. That must 
be he who was ‘out’ with Montrose; I 
ought to clear the nettles away from his 
grave, at any rate.” 

And as we stood round it, a young thrush 
flew out of the mass of huge primrose leaves 
which showed what heaps of flowers there 
must have been among the graves last spring. 
It made us all start, yet seemed a bit of life 
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—happy young life, in the midst of so much 
death. 

“The birds often build in this tree, 
ma’am,” and our civil stone-cutter pointed 
to a flourishing plane-tree that grew in the 
middle of the roofless chapel. “I knew an 
old man who saw it planted. He was a slip 
of a boy then, watching a funeral here, and 
he saw one of the bearers take a pole that 
the coffin had been carried with, and stick it 
into the ground to save himself the trouble of 
carrying it home. It took root and grew. 
Ye see it’s a fine big tree now.” 

Our Wild Irish Girl corroborated this 
curious story ; adding that she knew a lady 
whose uncle and aunt had been married under 
this self-same tree. 

“Once a church always a church, so it 
was all right. But don’t you think this 
would be a dull place to be married at?” In 
which sentiment all agreed. 

To these young creatures marriage seemed 
a much nearer and more interesting thing 
than burying. But I could not help thinking 
of the dead McDonnells and MecAulays, and 
all their generations of long-closed graves 
—men and women, whose joys and sorrows, 
—alike unrecorded, were so vividand real 
once, Yet 


“ They fly, forgotten as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 


Happy those who, as they advance nearer to 
that earthly oblivion, can lift their eyes and 
behold still shining somewhere, another 
“opening day.” 

Malcolm never could have driven a merrier 
party than that which started this afternoon 
to visit two of the Antrim Glens, going up 
Glen An and down Glen Dun. It was our 
English girls’ initiation into the mysteries 
of an Irish car, which to the Saxon mind 
has but one advantage— you are always ready 
to jump out. At first they were so exercised 
in “holding on,” greatly to the amusement 
of the Irish girl, that we hardly noticed the 
scenery for laughing. But when we began 
to mount, almost at a foot’s pace, mile after 
mile, and the desolate glen opened out—all 
the grander for the dull grey sky, with its 
constant threatening of rain, and all the 
more lonely for the “ few sheep in the wilder- 
ness” that appeared now and again, staring 
at us with the usual silly, dazed look, and 
then scampering away—we were forced to 
acknowledge that there might be fine gloomy 
landscapes even out of Scotland. 

At the high point, just where Glen An 
meets Glen Dun, we found a shooting-lodge, 


the first dwelling-house we had come to, and 
one of the very ugliest I ever beheld. 

“ What an idea the Irish must-have of 
domestic architecture!” said the Brown 
Bird, who likes to have things pretty about 
her, and is rather critically minded. 

“ And what a ‘ dead-alive’ place this must 
be to live in,” observed the Violet, who 
thinks it no advantage to be “half hidden 
from the eye” of intellectual society. 

“The gentleman that owns the place 
doesn’t live here, he only comes for the 
shooting,” Malcolm told us. 

So all the rest of the year the beautiful 
stream runs brawling down, and the wide 
slopes of heather blossom and fade, innocent 
of tourists, who throng in crowds to much 
inferior scenery. But then, as I have said, 
this is an unknown country, and will be for 
generations, unless travellers from other 
countries should find it out and rouse it from 
its melancholy, hopeless condition of sloth 
and decay. 

We had this fine glen all to ourselves ; I 
think we had seen but two human beings till 
now. Then came a change. Instead of 
barren moorland, we found patches of pota- 
toes, even cabbages, while here and there a 
field of yet green oats, interspersed with 
masses of the pretty yellow daisy which in 
Scotland is called “ gules,” showed a praise- 
worthy attempt at farming. The earthen 
banks, or rough stone dykes, which form the 
usual boundaries in Ireland, when there are 
any boundaries at all, began to be replaced 
by green hedges, adorned with quantities of 
honeysuckle, the largest honeysuckle flowers 
I ever saw. Evidently the land had good 
capabilities, even though it was only about 
two miles from the sea-board. 

By and by we saw a village—at least two 
or three cottages which Malcolm dignified by 
that name. An old woman came out of one 
of them, whom he questioned as to where 
we should find “ th’ ould altar.” 

We had never heard of it—so he informed 
us that it was a very curious old altar in a 
wood, where the priest used to say mass 
until the last few years, when a gentleman, 
“an’ a Protestant gentleman too, ladies,” 
felt so sorry for the poor folks, kneeling out 
in the open air in all weathers, that he built 
them a chapel close by. 

“An’ a beautiful new chapel it is—and 
ye must go and see it. But maybe ye'd 
like to see the ould altar too,” which Malcolm 
evidently thought a vastly inferior thing. 

We thought differently. It was a most 
interesting relic of antiquity—pre-historic, 
evidently, for we could get no information 
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whatever about its origin, till a young 
inhabitant of the Glens, whom we afterwards 
met, volunteered to give me a_ written 
account of it. She has done this so well, 
that I prefer her words to my own. 

“Up Glen Dun, more than a mile from 
the sea, is an old stone altar, where the 
people used to worship long before there was 
any chapel in the Glens. I don’t know- 
nor does any one—how old the altar is. It 
lies in the hollow of a hill, outside Craiga 
Wood—the oak-tree being older than the 
altar, and the Runic stone older than the 
oak, Great stones form the back of the 
altar, which is supported by the roots of the 
ancient oak split in two, in the clefts of 
which grow foxgloves and ferns. You can see 
where the old trunk was cut through, but 
two young trees have sprung from it, one on 
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TOMB OF THE FIRST LORD ANTRIM, AT BONAMARY-Y. 
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each side; their branches have spread and 
joined, making a close shade overhead. 

“The altar beneath is in the form of all 
Christian altars, but with two arms built 
out on either side. In place of the crucifix 
is the Runic stone, as I have heard it called, 
though why I know not, for it seems to me 
like the broken top of an old Irish cross, or 
else has been shaped into a cross by whoever 
wished to Christianise it. The Figure carved 
on it in deep relief, though much weather- 
worn, is either a Christ or a saint. It has 
outstretched arms—not straight, as when 
fixed on a cross, but one a little elevated 
above the other. Behind the head is an 
angel, with wings clearly discernible. Below 
are letters, but so much defaced that one 
cannot make out whether they are Roman 
or Irish characters. 

‘Connected with this altar, which, curious 


as it is, no archeologists have yet discovered 
or written about, is a superstition still firmly 
believed in. Tradition threatened any one 
who should hurt the tree or move a stone 
from the altar, with a heavy curse. Some 
generations ago, a McAulay of Glenville, 
the richest man in all the seven glens of 
Antrim, dared to cut down the sacred oak— 
but, in spite of this, it did not die. The two 
branches it put forth have slowly grown 
together and formed a second tree, else, the 
people say, there would have been an end of 
the McAulays.” 

However, continual misfortune has followed 
the family, which has lost nearly all its 
wealth, and for three generations there has 
only been one heir to the name—as there is 
now. The present McAulay is a young boy 
in his teens. I accidentally saw his photo- 
graph—a sweet, good face. May the sacred 
oak and he live and flourish together ! 

We found Malcclm and his Charlie wait- 
ing outside the new chapel, which he seemed 
so determined we should admire. He was 
himself a good Catholic, though he told me 
he had served from a boy, and his father 
before him, the excellent Protestant family 
who had evidently won his entire devotion. 
Partly to please him, we were going into the 
brand new modern building, when we were 
confronted by a lovely apparition in the 
shape of a young girl on a chestnut mare. 
She with difficulty reined in the pretty 
creature, while she stooped to shake hands 
with our Wild Irish Girl, who was delighted 
to see her. What a beaming face it was! 
Involuntarily I thought of Moore’s lines to 
his Irish Girl : 


“ For whilst I’ve thee before me, 
With heart so warm and eyes so bright, 
No cloud can linger o’er me— 
That smile turns them all to light.” 


“So you have been looking at the old 
altar? Did you see the well which some 
young priest once blessed? He was dying, 
and his mother told him he ought not to die 
without leaving some good thing behind him. 
So he dug a hole in the moss with his hands, 
and blessed it, and it’s a holy well to this 
day.”’ 

(N.B.—I fear it isn’t, for my girls after- 
wards sought for it all over the spot which 
Malcolm pointed out to them, and found not 
a drop of water, nor the ghost of a well.) 

“ And the fairies’ thorn?’’ continued our 
eager young horsewoman. ‘“ Have you seen 
that? It’s true—quite true. The thorn- 
tree was so old that it had never been known 
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to flower—when, two years ago, it suddenly 
took to blossoming, and was covered with 
may. But being known as the fairies’ tree, 
nobody dared to touch it. Some rash hands 
plucked a flower or two, and had heavy 
losses directly. I myself took some sceptical 
friends to see it—they would insist on gather- 
ing the blossoms—and do you know,” with 
a curious mixture of fun and earnest in her 
lovely Irish eyes, “every one of them lost 
something !”’ 

We all laughed. Though I did not say so, 
I could not help thinking that anybody 
going anywhere with that charming girl 
would be not unlikely to lose—something ! 

She told us all about the Catholic chapel. 
“Yes, is it not a pretty one? And it was 
really built by a Protestant. We don’t hate 
one another in these innocent glens as you 
do in your big towns. When we had our 
bazaar for building a new church at Cushen- 
dall, the Catholics helped us a great deal. 
And as you will see, in this churchyard 
Catholics and Protestants lie side by side. 
Nobody objects.” 

“They did object in the old burying-ground 
at Layde,” said our Wild Irish Girl. “My 
great-great-grandmother was buried a good 
many yards distant from the family grave, 
because she was a Protestant.” 

“Tt is not so here,” continued the mistress 
of the chestnut mare, with difficulty—as the 
beautiful animal evidently disapproved of 
conversation. ‘There is one grave you must 
look at. A girl here who had second sight 
—as they call it in Scotland—begged her 
sweetheart, a fisher-lad, not to go to sea on 
a certain day, as he would certainly be 
drowned. He was drowned, though they 
managed to rescue his body and bury it in 
this place. The girl would sit for hours 
beside the grave, carving a ship on the stone, 
till at last she went melancholy mad, and 
jumped from a rock into the sea at Cushendun. 
Good-bye—till tea-time.” 

And she galloped off, while we crossed the 
—for once—carefully kept graveyard to the 
stone she indicated, and pulling the moss 
away, read the inscription : 


“ Alister’s burying-place. 
(sic) of John, his 
Aged 18.” 


Here lies the boddy 
Died March, 1803. 


son, 


Underneath, rudely scratched as with a 


nail or pin, was the outline of a ship, with - 


the words: 


“Your ship, love, is moored, head and stern, 
Jor aye.” 
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My girls looked grave for two minutes or 
so, and then life—young happy life—put 
aside the idea of death. Besides, the grey 
dull afternoon was brightening into a lovely 
evening, and Charlie started off careering 
at a speed which made the science of “ hold- 
ing on’’—to people not used to Irish cars— 
a very essential study. By the time we 
reached Cushendun we were all ready fer 
a quiet saunter round another of those 
delightful walled-in gardens, full of flowers 
and fruit—and a hospitable tea afterwards. 

Cushendun—the twin-village of Cushen- 
dall—is, if less pretty, decidedly fresher, 
being more on the open sea. The opposite 
coast of Scotland, that is, the Mull of Cantire, 
and I fancied the hilly outline of the dear 
familiar Island of Arran, were dimly visible. 
But just now my young folks found an 
attraction nearer home. 

Three months or so before, there had been 
a wreck of an emigrant ship, the Lake 
Champlain, off Cushendun. Her captain, 
stopping to put on shore some stowaways. 
had run her on the rocks, where she had 
ever since remained. An enterprising Belfast 
firm had bought her, just as she was, “ for 
an old song,” and risked the experiment of 
getting her off. For weeks workmen had 
been employed about her, inhabiting a large 
hut on the beach, and working, whenever 
weather allowed, with the help of a number 
of tugs, to get her afloat again ; to the great 
interest of all the village, indeed, all the 
country-side. 

“You must come and look at her; she 
lies just where she went ashore, clese here. 
Every day they expect to move her, but 
still she sticks fast. No—by Jove, she’s 
off!” 

The energetic youth threw down the glass 
through which he was looking, and bounded 
over the wire fence like a shot. All the 
other young people followed. The Bird 
flew as if she had really wings ; the Violet, 
who according to her college rules, is obliged 
to act as amateur fire-man, or fire-woman, 
turning out at a minute's notice for various 
gymnastic performances consequent on some 
imaginary conflagration—the Violet took to 
her heels, light as air. Even the Wild Irish 
Girl refused to linger tamely behind, but 
rose up and fled after the rest. We elders 
were left alone. 

“Well, we can’t leap fences and clamber 
over rocks, so let us walk quietly down to 
the shore and see the Lake Champlain glide 
past.” 

So she did, tugged by two vessels, and 
followed by several more. We could see 
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her decks, full of moving black dots, and her 
portholes, out of which poured four continuous 
streams of water, showing how hard her 
pumps must be working. 

“But if they can only keep her afloat 
till she gets to Belfast, the firm will repay 
themselves over and over again for the sum 
they spent upon her. They were plucky 
fellows to risk it.” 

Pluck, with perseverance added, always 
rouses sympathy. It was pleasant to see a 
body of workmen and villagers running 
eagerly to the shore, whence, as she passed, 


“ How delightful! to have an old castle 
at your very front door. How old is it? 
What do you know about it?” 

“Nothing,” answered the young horse- 
woman, who looked as pretty out of her 
riding habit as in it, and had kindly left 
the young folks’ company for that of the 
old, “Nothing —except that it has a 
Banshee.” 

“ A Banshee !’ 

“Of course, since the castle belonged to 
the McQuillans, a real old Irish family, long 
extinct. The McDonnells and McAulays 


’ 





FAIR HEAD IN FOUL WEATHER, 


From a Drawing by F. Nort Paton 


they gave the rescued vessel the loudest and 
heartiest cheer. 

“We have not had such an excitement for 
years. I hope it may be many a year before 
we have such another, for wrecks are not 
common here. Sometimes the weather is 
delightful till near Christmas except for 
accidental storms. See how they have beaten 
to pieces that ruin opposite, which was once 
a castle.” 

Some one, who likes old castles better 
than modern steam-boats, pricked up her 
ears at this, and began to investigate eagerly 
a pile of ruins opposite the house. aa 


and the rest of us are quite too modern to 
keep a Banshee.” 

“You never heard her ery ?”’ 

“No; but our people say they have, some- 
times in the winter storms. Do you believe 
in Banshees?” 

I could not say “ Yes,” and I would not 
say “No.” My young friend looked much 
delighted. 

“Tam so glad; for I believe in Banshees 
and leprachauns, and all sorts of things. And 
I know an old woman who is certain she 
once heard a Banshee ery. Would you like 
to hear the story ?”’ 
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I asked her to write it down, with other 
“quite true” stories which she then told 
me, but I could not possibly remember. 
Here it is. Of course, I ask nobody to 
believe it, but it is curious how tenaciously 
such beliefs yet linger in Ireland. 

“There is now living in Bristol a Mrs. 
Linahan, an old Irishwoman, who has not 
seen her own country for forty years. She 
is old, poor, bed-ridden, and suffering, but 
patient and cheerful beyond belief. Her 
strongest feeling is love for Ireland, and she 
likes talking to me because I am Irish. 
Many a time, sitting in her little close room, 
above the noisy street, she has told me 
about Banshees, and Phookas, and fairies— 
especially the first. She declares solemnly 
she once heard the cry, or caoine, of a 
Banshee. 

“Tt was when I was a little young child,’ 
she told me, ‘and knew nothing at all of 
Banshees, or of death. One day my mother 
sent me to see afther my grandmother, the 
Jength of three miles from our house. All 
the road was deep in snow and I went my 
lone—and didn’t know the grandmother 
was dead, and my aunt gone to the village 
for help. So I got to the house, and I see 
her lying so still and quiet I thought she 
was sleepin’. When I called her and she 
wouldn’t stir or spake, I thought I'd put snow 
on her face to wake her. I just stepped 
outside to get a handful, and came in, 
leaving the door open, and then I heard a 
far-away cry, so faint and yet so fearsome 
that I shook like a leaf in the wind. It got 
nearer and nearer, and then I heard a sound 
like clapping or wringing of hands, as they 
do in keening at a funeral. Twice it came, 
and then-1 slid down to the ground, and 
crept under the bed where my grandmother 
lay, and there I heard it for the third time, 
crying, Ochone, Ochone, at the very door. 
Then it suddenly stopped; I couldn’t tell 
where it went, and I dared not lift up my 
head till the women came into the house. 
One o’ them took me up and said, “It was 
the Banshee the child heard, for the woman 
that lies there was one of the real ould Irish 
families—she was an O'Grady and that’s the 
raison of it.’ 

“ And then, seeing I was rather grave— 
though my family are of the humble modern 
race, only two or three hundred years old, 
so we don’t keep a Banshee—Mrs. Linahan 
went on to tell me, in her poetical south- 
country language, about catching a lepra- 
chaun. 

“*Did you ever hear tell of a leprachaun, 
dear? He's a little ould man, as cute asa 
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fox, and as hard to grip hould of. But if ye 
can catch him and keep him safe for a year 
and a day, he'll tell ye where the fairy gold 
is lyin’, and ye'll be rich ever after. Well, 
there was a foolish man away in Connaught 
—they’re mostly fools there, my dear—and 
he catched a leprachaun sleeping undher 
some white clover, and carried him home, 
and then he was bothered entirely where to 
keep him. So he put him in a wicker basket 
turned upside down, close by the fire, right 
forenenst where himself would be always 
sitting on his creepy. “Faix! that'll do 
for ye now,” said he, and went to get his 
supper. But the leprachaun set up such a 
hullabaloo, “‘ Let me out, let me out, let me 
go to me wife and me childher,” and kept 
up the same, day and night, till the poor 
man was nigh crazed, and went into a 
tantrum and turned up the wicker basket. 
“Musha! go ‘long out of that,” ses he, 
and the leprachaun was up and away out 
of the door. 

«But wait till I tell ye, dear, of another man 
I knowed myself, that catched a leprachaun. 
He was an Ulster man, and they knows the 
ways of the world better nor them o’ Con- 
naught. So he never heeded the leprachaun’s 
crying, but just said, “ Whist, ye cripple! 
be asy now, as asy as ye can,” till the year 
and the day were out. And then the 
leprachaun cried out in his little small voice, 
“The north side o’ the hill, undher the great 
big stone. Let me out, let me out.” So 
the Ulster man let him out, and went to the 
north side of the hill, and what he found 
there nobody knew; but he grew a rich 
man, and got to the very top o’ the tree.’”’ 

As many Ulster men do, with or without 
fairy gold. Nothing strikes one_ more in 
going among these Antrim glens, and along 
the Antrim coast, than the total difference 
of race there is between different parts of 
the self-same country—in no country more 
noticeable than in Ireland. These Ulster 
men, hardy, industrious, self-reliant, need 
only the influx of a little more money, a 
little more education, with kindly guidance 
into that civilisation which education alone 
can give, to become a valuable integral part 
of the empire. The best Home Rule for 
Ireland—and she needs it—is to cultivate 
among her ignorant masses those qualities 
which would make her fit to govern herself. 

We found that our artist, travelling on 
ahead of us, had missed the two sights upon 
which Cushendun prides itself —a fine viaduct, 
too modern for artistic purposes, which spans 
Glen Dun river, and some sea-caves and 
natural arches, remarkable anywhere but on 
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this magnificent coast, which abounds in 
such. The ancient altar is so little known 
that he had never even heard of it! There- 
fore Cushendun must go un-illustrated: a 
happy hunting-ground for future painters, 
who would find in the Glens of Antrim 
material for a whole summer’s work. 


August 22.—And yet summer here seemed 
still at its prime. What a Sunday it was! 
like an Italian day, cloudless from beginning 
to end. What a contrast in its solitary 
peace to Sunday fortnight, when I had been 
lured to go, rather unwillingly, to the 
Spurgeon Tabernacle—quitting it with every 
respect for the man who, by his earnestness, 
attracts all sorts of people and “compels 
them to come in”’——but with a determination 
never to go again myself. One almost re- 
gretted leaving the solemn,wordless preaching 
of the everlasting sea, for the little church 
of Cushendall, which the good Catholics had 
helped the Protestants to build, in this 
‘sleepy, simple parish,” as, to our amuse- 
ment, the preacher called it in his sermon. 
A sermon which enthusiastically begged our 
contributions for some South African Mission. 


[ could not help thinking that a better — 


mission would be the civilisation of the 
starving semi-heathens in Donegal, Galway, 
and Connemara. 

But the indignant spirit, which I confess 
always awakes in me after missionary ser- 
mons, was soothed by an afternoon saunter on 
the shore, and a delightful cottage tea, which 
will be to my English girls a perpetual refuta- 
tion of the creed that—except the gentry—all 
Irish folk are untidy and uncleanly. Also a 
visit to a private cottage hospital, where the 
descendant of I know not how many old 
heroes—land-rovers and sea-robbers—spends 
her peaceful days in doing all the good she 
can to the sick of the neighbourhood. 

And here the Violet, who had never in 
her life been inside a Catholic chapel, begged 
me to take her to one. Why not? Good 
Christians can say their prayers anywhere, 
with any other Christians, who are in real 
earnest. 

Though the congregation consisted mostly 
of what we call the lower classes, their 
reverent behaviour was unmistakable. Old 
women, with the usual bright-coloured plaid 
shawl over their heads, parents with their 
children, and a number of young men who 
had been lounging outside, crept quietly in, 
knelt and said their beads. The gathering 
twilight, the simplicity and hush of the place 
made it feel sacred, until the priest entered, 
and in English, marked with a strong Irish 


brogue, and so rapid that it was almost as 
unintelligible as Latin, pattered over a service 
entitled “the Rosary of Mary.” 

I often think, if that meek and holy 
woman, “the handmaid of the Lord,’ whom 
we Protestants do not revere half enough— 
could look down and hear herself thus mis- 
interpreted, how she would shrink from her 
so-called worship! It made us sad to listen, 
sadder still to think of those others who 
listened in the simplest and sincerest faith. 
But in those things no man has a right to 
judge his brother. Enough if he keeps his 
own faith firm, his practice right, and his 
conscience clear. 

Still, I think the Violet, like myself, felt 
relieved when we got out into the still, 
sweet, golden-tinted evening, the Holy 
Catholic Church of nature, which is open to 
all, and satisfies all. 


August 23.—This Monday morning we 
had settled to go up another of the beautiful 
Antrim glens. There are seven—Glen Arm, 
Glen Ariff, Glen Ballyemon, Glen An, Glen 
Dun, Glen Sheaske, and Glen McKearin. 
Each one has a different character, and all 
are as yet equally unknown to artist, geologist, 
and antiquary. 

Glen Ariff, whither we were bound, is the 
largest of the seven, and has two rivers 
tumbling down it ; we could hear their noise 
rising up through the mist which filled the 
valley, and hid a view, which, we were told, 
included the opposite coast of Scotland. 
Just before we reached our goal, after nearly 
two hours of steady ascent, which did the 
utmost credit to Malcolm and his Charlie, 
the white fog cleared a little and we saw 
both sides of the glen, green with pastures 
and thick with plantations, which it owes to 
the land-owner—Mr. Conway Dobbs. 

The Dobbs family rivals the McDonnells 
and McAulays in the persistency with which 
it has taken root here, ever since the time of 
its first ancestor, Captain Dobbs, son of a 
city magnate in the reign of Edward VI. 
This branch of it owns a large estate; in 
fact nearly the whole of the glen. Well 
planted, well cultivated, and dotted with 
thousands of sheep, the only blot on the 
beauty of Glen Ariff is the red patches 
caused by the working of iron mines, opened 
ten years ago, when a railway down to the 
sea was also made. Now, the price of iron 
ore has suddenly fallen—the works are 
stopped—the railway useless. But it will 
take a good while before nature can repair 
the damage done her. Lord Antrim, who 
owns the mineral royalties of the glen, being 
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an absentee landlord, does not suffer from 
this ugly invasion of the beautiful by the 
practical—but other people do. 

A waterfall—the finest of two—which 
our artist sketched, in defiance of a whole 
army of midges, is very beautiful. Near 
it—or near Cushendun (there are two tra- 
ditions, each equally attested) the great Shane 
O'Neill, that proud chieftain who used to 
sign, “I am Shane O'Neill,” is said to have 
been murdered by the McDonnells, whom he 
had defeated two years before, near Bally- 
castle. These glens are full of such stories, 


at Cushendall. We were due at the Giant’s 
Causeway that night. 

“ You must go by the coast-road,” said our 
friend, “It is a little rougher, but much 
finer than the ordinary tourist-road. Malcolm 
declares that if you will send your luggage 
on by a separate car along the good road, 
he can easily manage this bad one—with 
Charlie.” 

Good Malcolm’s zeal outran his discretion, 
but we assented, ignorantly as gratefully, 
and started on an expedition which we shall 
always remember. It was one of the grandest 





CARRICK-A-REDE BY MOONLIGHT. 
From a Drawing by F. Nort Patox, 


concerning that long struggle between 
the Scottish and English invaders and the 
native Irish, which kept up a condition of 
barbarism along these shores, compared to 
which medieval England was a civilised 
country. Now, the great families do not 
fight over the land—they only leave it! All 
honour to those who, like the owner of Glen 
Ariff, stay and do their best for it, through 
every trouble and difficulty. 


August 24.—<And the loveliest day that 
ever “came out of the sky.” Alas, our last 


and roughest—roads we ever travelled in 
our lives. 

Up to Cushendun and a mile or two 
beyond, it was a trifle hilly, but picturesque 
as that which winds along the Mediterranean 


Riviera. And no Ausonian sea could be 
bluer or calmer than that which lay beneath 
us. As empty too—scarcely a boat or sail 


dotting its solitary breast. 

The land was everywhere well cultivated, 
though so close to the sea. Fields of 
oats waved in every bit of comparatively 
level ground, potatoes flourished in nooks of 
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the cliffs ; where. built in any possible corner, 
nestled tidy cottages. Bright-eyed children, 
quantities of fowls, and cows that seemed to 
have the talent of goats for climbing any- 
where, implied an industrious and thriving 
community. 

“Ye'’re right, ma’am,”’ said Malcolm 
pausing to converse and to breathe—he 
always led his horse uphill and downhill, 
as we began to notice. “They’re well off, 
most of them farmers. They pays their rint, 
and the masther’s always kind to thim.” 
Evidently the fierce battle between landlord 
and tenant was only a thing heard afar off 
on this fortunate coast. 

Every minute it grew more beautiful—and 
more difficult. The girls were always getting 
out and in, and the car itself took an inclined 
plane now and again, which made “hold- 
ing on” an anxious necessity. The tiny 
bits of level ground became so few that all 
who could use their legs did so. For Charlie 
—his tottering legs were painful to behold, 
but his devoted Malcolm encouraged him 
and me. 

“Don’t ye mind, ma’am. Charlie can do 
it. I'm holding his collar up. It was just 
about this place that a horse in a car with 
some gentlemen got choked with his collar, 
going uphill, and dropped down dead on the 
spot.” 

At this cheerful information I tried to 
look as if there was nothing on my mind, 
but while I kept one eye on Tor Point, Fair 
Head, &c., &c., the other was fixed on 
Charlie. 

My girls walked on and on, it must have 
been for over twelve miles, and declared this 
was the most splendid walk imaginable. The 
views changed every minute ; the air was so 
bracing that they felt capable of anything. 
I know not whether we were glad or sorry 
to reach the bit of green high table-land 
where, it had been kindly arranged, a little 
trap should meet us to take me down the 
very steep descent and up the ascent, at 
Merlough Bay. 

It was not there. No sign of it, or any- 
thing. Suddenly Malcolm remembered a 
painful fact. 

“Tt’s fair-day at Ballycastle, and there'll 
not be a man in the place—or a horse.” 

This was serious, as we had trusted to 
getting a car here--our luggage, on another, 
having preceded us to Ballycastle. 

“Never you mind, ma’am,” said Malcolm 
cheerily. “If it comes to the worst we'll 
give Charlie an hour or two's rest, and I'll 
take yez on to Ballycastle. I'll get home 
by daylight to-morrow morning.” 
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And here he proposed that the young 
ladies should descend to Merlough Bay, while 
he “tuk care o’ the old lady”—which I 
must say he did most faithfully. 

There was no road, but we jolted patiently 
across the moor, he leading Charlie, and | 
holding on as well as I could, till at last I 
begged to be allowed to walk, for a treat. 
At last we reached a farmhouse—whence, as 
Malcolm had foreseen, every available horse 
and man had vanished. He took possession 
of the empty stable, introducing me to 
the house, and to the mistress’s kindly 
hospitality. 

She was certainly “well off.” For the 
furniture in her parlour—a_ beautiful old 
clock, and presses of mahogany, almost black 
with age—would have delighted a collector. 
There were pictures of saints, and white 
images of the Virgin and Child. ‘ We're all 
Catholics in these parts,” Malcolm had said. 


-And though the hens and their families ran 


about the floor, and more than one shepherd’s 
dog rose up angrily from before the turf 
fire, where he lay with the children, the place 
was exceedingly tidy, and the basin of hot 
bread and milk which the mistress gave me 
was truly delicious. I say “gave me,” for 
it was only by stealth that 1 was able to 
insert a small coin into the baby’s pudgy 
hand. She would have given me tea, or 
anything else she had, with the heartiest 
hospitality. 

Not less kindness did the girls meet with. 
Malcolm and I, sitting like two crows on the 
hill top, and talking with that mixture of 
friendliness and entire respect peculiar to 
Trish servants, waited anxiously for them, 
and at last watched them slowly mount up 
from the bay—such a beautiful bay! “ But ye 
couldn’t have done it, ye don’t know what it 
is,’ said Malcolm consolingly. They had 
lost themselves, and got almost into despair, 
when they saw a farmhouse. The mistress 
took them into a most comfortable kitchen, 
where, in front of a large fire, upon a 
luxurious bed of straw, and surrounded by 
her eleven new-born babies, lay an enormous 
sow ! 

“The good woman seemed very proud of 
her interesting invalid. ‘She’s not a bit o’ 
throuble, the crathur! Only she snores so, I 
can’t sleep o’ nights.’ It was the funniest 
sight you ever saw.” 

And my two English girls laughed as if 
they never could stop laughing. They had 
been most hospitably treated, and offered 
hot potato-cakes— bread is rare in this 
region—but they were still able to attack 


the provision-basket which had been kindly 
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filled at Cushendall. And they spoke enthu- 
siastically of the beauty of Merlough Bay, 
which, alas, I could not behold. And then 
Charlie, reappearing as fresh as ever, and 
Malcolm cheerily declaring the additional five 
miles of his journey were “no throuble at 
all at all,”” we were ashamed to feel tired, 
and started off boldly for Ballycastle. 

‘Fair Head in foul weather,” as our artist 
saw it and has depicted it, we did not see, for 
it followed us, or rather we it, for many a 
mile, standing out clear against the bluest of 
skies, with the calmest of seas below. We 
longed to have been able to do—what all 
tourists should do—take a boat at Merlough 
Bay, and row under this grand headland, 
with its basaltic pillars, three hundred feet 
high, its other broken pillars lying on the 
beach below, and above, the Grey Man’s Path 
—another pillar which, in its fall ages and 
ages ago, has lodged across a chasm in the 
rock, and up which on stormy nights a grey 
man is said to stalk. On the top of Fair 
Head are three fresh-water lakes, in one of 
which may still be traced the remains of an 
old lake dwelling, and not far off a cromlech, 
once used for badger-baiting. “The fine old 
Irish gentleman” of yesterday— perhaps 
even to-day—was more of a sportsman than 
an archeologist. Else Bonamary-y Abbey, 
which we passed a short distance from the 
road (it really was a road, level and good at 
last !), would never have had its ancient 
ruins disfigured by a hideous slate-roofed, 
modern excrescence, and its tombs—it was 
for four centuries the burial place of the 
McDonnells —broken, defaced, and destroyed. 
Our artist had been deeply interested in it 
and has sketched it con amore. 

Ballycastle, which we were now approach- 
ing, was a hundred years since a flourishing 
town. Its valuable coalfields, extending along 
the coast to Merlough Bay, belonged to a 
Colonel Boyd, whose influence brought about 
the erection of a fine harbour. But he died, 
and all fell into decay. The harbour became 
a ruin, the docks a green field. Speculators 
worked the coalfields by fits and starts, but 
always at a loss, and Ballycastle was fast 
sinking into oblivion, when the railway be- 
tween Belfast and Portrush stopped at it 
and saved it. 

Now, to all appearance, it is a thriving 
place. As we passed through its suburbs 
we noticed several good, nay, handsome 
houses. Its market-place was crammed with 
people. In addition to the groups of men 
and beasts that we had met coming from the 
fair, booths, with dancing and theatrical 
artistes outside, attracted each its little 


crowd, and in the midst I saw more than 
one woman trying to soothe or lead home a 
drunken hushand—whom nobody minded, or 
only laughed at. 

Such sights from the hotel windows did 
not encourage us to stay the night there, 
nor did a little episode in the coffee-room— 
which we shared with a gentleman and his 
wife. She lay on the sofa and looked as 
if she had been crying. Suddenly the 
window was thrown up from outside. 

“Will your honovr have the carriage round 
at six ?” 

“ At six,’”’ answered ‘his honour,’ rather 
grumpily. 

“And will ye have the bull tied behind 
it?” 

“Certainly, certainly.” At which we did 
not wonder that the lady on the sofa looked 
cross as well as tired. But it was evidently 
the custom of the country. 

We thought, in case the bull might be 
going our way, we had better drive off at 
once ; so we bade a cordial and grateful adieu 
to Malcolm, who persisted that he should be 
home “long before daylight,” and that 
Charlie would not be a bit the worse—and 
departed, in a waggonette this time, where 
if we dropped asleep—not unlikely !—we 
should at least be safe from falling off. 

The evening shadows—and a slight drizzle 
—made us less eager after scenery, yet when 
our driver said, “ Carrick-a-rede, ladies,’ my 
girls roused themselves and insisted, under the 
guidance of a small, a very small, boy, who 
was captured hard by, on going to see it. 
In their absence our driver politely began to 
entertain me. 

“T druv a young gentleman to Carrick-a- 
rede the other day, who made a pictur of it. 
He was a fine young gentleman and well up 
to things. He seemed to think we were all 
Home Rulers, but I tould him no, the 
Queen has as loyal subjects in Ireland as she 
has anywhere, if she only knew it. There's 
a gentleman named Parnell, as makes a great 
talk, but half of us don’t know him, or care 
for him. And there’s Mr. So and So, and 
So and So—”’ 

Here he entered into a long political 
tirade, which I will not repeat, and, indeed, 
can scarcely remember; except that he 
wound up by wishing it would please Pro- 
vidence to take a certain old man—-who had 
been, as I insisted, a good and great man in 
his day—to another and a better world. 1 
only name this to show how fierce on both 
sides are the political parties who tear Ireland 
to pieces between them—as fierce as those 
semi-savages who fought with Shane O'Neill 
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and with Sorley Boy M’Donnell along these 
very shores. 

Dunanynie Castle, where this renowned 
Sorley Boy was born and died—quietly in his 
bed, for a wonder !—is the merest ruin. But 
Dunseverick Castle, which now loomed large 
in the twilight, and distracted my girls’ 
attention from the wonders of Carrick-a-rede 
(of which more by and by)—is a much older 
fortress ; indeed, it is said to have been built 
by a Milesian from Asia Minor in the year 
of the world 3668! Certainly it is mentioned 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, as having 
been visited and blessed by St. Patrick. 

We longed to stop and jnvestigate it, 
standing on its detached island-rock, abso- 
lutely impregnable from the sea, and only 
connected with the mainland by a natural 


portcullis—a strip of green a few yards wide. 
But the gathering darkness would have 
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AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


made such an attempt very unsafe. 


And 
we had still before us miles of gloomy, un- 
known road ere we could reach the Giant’s 
Causeway. 

What it was like, or what sort of refuge 
we should find there for our weary bones, 
was equally unknown to us, but we were too 


worn out to speculate. I rather think for 
the last mile or two we sank into total 
silence ; the road seemed interminable and 
we felt as if it was years since we had left 
the happy shelter of Cushendall. 

But every journey comes to an end some 
time ; and never did weary wayfarers hail a 
pleasanter sight than the gleam of light 
from the opening door, or enjoy a more 
welcome tea, and still more welcome bed, 
than we did when we arrived at last at the 
Giant’s Causeway. 


(To be continued.) 
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Morning in LONDON. 


-OW hardly here and there a hackney coach 
Appearing show’d the ruddy morn’s approach. 
The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
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The small coal man was heard with cadence deep, 


Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 





“Duns at his lordship's gate.” 


Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet; 
And brick-dust Moll had scream’d through 


half the street 
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The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 
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Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees; 


The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 














And schoolboys 


lag with 


satchels in 


their hands. 
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A BALLAD OF BATH. 


KE a queen enchanted who may not laugh or weep, 

Glad at heart and guarded from change and care like ours, 
Girt about with beauty by days and nights that creep 

Soft as breathless ripples that softly shoreward sweep, 

Lies the lovely city whose grace no grief deflowers. 

Age and grey forgetfulness, time that shifts and veers, 
Touch not thee, our fairest, whose charm no rival nears, 

Hailed as England's Florence of one whose praise gives grace, 
Landor, once thy lover, a name that love reveres : 


Dawn and noon and sunset are one before thy face. 


Dawn whereof we know not, and noon whose fruit we reap, 
Garnered up in record of years that fell like flowers, 

Sunset liker sunrise along the shining steep 

Whence thy fair face lightens, and where thy soft springs leap, 
Crown at once and gird thee with grace of guardian powers. 

Loved of men beloved of us, souls that fame inspheres, 

All thine air hath music for him who dreams and hears; 
Voices mixed of multitudes, feet of friends that pace, 

Witness why for ever, if heaven’s face clouds or clears, 


Dawn and noon and sunset are one before thy face. 
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A BALLAD OF BATH. 


Peace hath here found harbourage mild as very sleep: 

Not the hills and waters, the fields and wildwood bowers, 
Smile or speak more tenderly, clothed with peace more deep, 
Here than memory whispers of days our memories keep 

Fast with love and laughter and dreams of withered hours. 
Bright were these as blossom of old, and thought endears 
Still the fair soft phantoms that pass with smiles or tears, 

Sweet as roseleaves hoarded and dried wherein we trace 
Still the soul and spirit of sense that lives and cheers: 


Dawn and noon and sunset are one before thy face. 


City lulled asleep by the chime of passing years, 

Sweeter smiles thy rest than the radiance round thy peers; 
Only love and lovely remembrance here have place. 

Time on thee lies lighter than music on men’s ears; 
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Dawn and noon and sunset are one before thy face. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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A SECRET 


By B. L. 


INHERITANCE. 


FARJEON. 


300K THE FIRST (continued). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TRAVELLED for 
many months alone. I 
made acquaintances 
which never ripened 
into friendships, and 
seldom did twenty-four 
hours pass without 
my thoughts wander- 
ing to Silvain. Think- 
ing it not unlikely that one or both of 
the brothers had returned to their home in 
Germany, I wrote several letters to them 
there, without receiving an answer. This 
portentous silence increased rather than 
diminished my interest in the man I loved 
as a brother. In speaking of him in these 
terms I am but giving faithful expression 
to the feelings I entertained for him ; up to 
that time I had never met a human being, 
man or woman, who had so entirely won 
my affectionate regard. 

“ Family circumstances rendered me more 
than ever my own master; I was free to so 
whithersoever my inclination led me, and 
certainly my inclination pointed clearly to 
that part of the world where I should be 
most likely to find my dear friend. But I 
had no clue to guide me ; to turn east, west, 
north, or south, in search of him would have 
been a hap-hazard proceeding, and to hope 
for success in so unintelligent a search would 
have been the hope of a madman. My 
anxiety with respect to the fate of Silvain 
and Kristel never deserted me, but it was 
many years before I was enabled to take up 
the links in the chain. 





“During those years a great and happy 
change occurred in my own life. I interrupt 
the course of my narrative here to remark that 
it is singular I should be relating this history 
fully, for the first time, within a comparatively 
short distance of places in which the most 
pregnant—-and indeed terrible—incidents in 
the career of the twin brothers were brought 
to my knowledge. My wife is acquainted 
with some portions of this history, but not 
with all. The lighthouse in which Avicia was 
born .is within a hundred miles of this spot. 
Indirectly it led me to the acquaintance of 
the lady who became my wife, and to as great 
a happiness as any man can hope to enjoy. 

“ Nerac is not my birthplace, and it was 
in passing through the lovely village on one 
of my visits to the village by the sea—visits 
made in the vain hope of obtaining intelli- 
gence of Silvain—that I was introduced to 
her. I pass over the records of a time which 
lives in my remembrance as a heavenly 
summer. Happy is the man who has enjoyed 
such a season. Happier is the man to whom 
such a season is the harbinger of such home 
joys as have fallen to my lot. 

“When I first made the acquaintance of 
my wife, and for some years afterwards, her 
parents were alive, and I saw that it would 
be cruel to ask her to leave them. I did 
not put her love to such a test. I settled in 
Nerac, and married there. 

“Tt is a solemnly strange reflection by 
what chance threads we are led to our destiny 

a destiny which may be one of honour or 
shame, and which may bring a blessing or a 
curse into the lives of others whom, but for 
the most accidental circumstance, we should 
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never have seen. The doctrine of respon- 
sibility is but little understood. Thus, had 
it not been for my chance meeting with 
Silvain in London, I should never have 
known my wife, and it seems to me im- 
possible that I should have been a happy or 
a good man without her. Such women as 
she keep men pure. 

“* Midway between Nerac and the village 
by the sea to which Kristel led his brother 
in his pursuit of the girl who was to bring 
them to their doom lies a forest of great 
extent, and it was in this forest, after a 
lapse of four ‘years, that I came once more 
into association with Silvain and Avicia. I 
was called in that direction upon important 
business ; at that period of my life I was an 
ardent pedestrian, and if the opportunity 
offered, was glad to make my way on foot, 
without respect to distance. I may whisper 
to you that I was in the habit of taking a 
great deal of exercise because I was afraid 
of growing fat. 

“T was unacquainted with the locality, 
and I took a short cut, which proved 
a long one. When darkness fell I found 
myself entrapped in the forest amidst a 
wilderness of trees. Never shall I forget 
the night and the day that followed. It 
was such a night as that upon which you, 
my friend, were lying helpless in the woods 
near Nerac. Not relishing the idea of pass- 
ing a number of lonely hours in such a place 
and under such circumstances, I made 
a vigorous effort to escape from the gloomy 
labyrinth. I did not succeed, and it was 
one o'clock in the morning by my watch 
before I made up my mind like a sensible 
person to rest till daylight. So I sat me 
down upon the trunk of a tree, and made 
the best of matters. Fatigued with my 
exertions I dozed for a few moments, then 
started up with a vague feeling of alarm, for 
which there was no cause, then dosed again 
and again, with repetitions of similar un- 
easiness ; and finally I fell fast asleep. 

“It was full daylight when I awoke. I 
arose refreshed, and gazed around with 
smiles and a light heart, despite that I was 
hungry and that there was no water in sight. 
I had no doubt that I should soon find myself 
in some place where I could obtain food. 
Resolving upon my course I set forward in 
the direction of rising ground, from the 
summit of which I should be able to over- 
look the country. In one part of the forest 
I was traversing the trees were very thickly 
clustered, and it was here I chanced upon 
the forms of a man and a woman lying on 
the ground asleep. The circumstance was 


strange, and I leant over the sleeping persons 
to see their faces. I could scarcely repress 
a cry of astonishment at the discovery that 
the man was Silvain and the woman Avicia. 
It was from an impulsive desire not to dis- 
turb them that I uttered no sound, for truly 
their appearance was such as to excite my 
deep compassion. 

* Avicia’s head was pillowed upon Silvain’s 
right arm, and his left hand was clasped in 
hers. In complete ignorance of what had 
brought them to this miserable position, there 
was, to my mind, in this close clasping of 
his hand in hers, a kind of protection, as 
though she were making an instinctive effort 
to shield him from a hidden danger. The 
faces of both were wan with suffering, and 
their clothes were poor and ragged. I 
trembled to think that they might be in 
want of food. 

“As I gazed in pity and apprehension 
Silvain moved. A spasm of fear passed 
across his face, and he exclaimed in terror, 
‘Avicia! Avicia! He is coming nearer— 
nearer! We must fly !’ 

‘Before the words were uttered she was 
awake and on her feet. She saw me without 
recognising me, and she sank to the ground 
again, with a piercing scream which curdled 
through my veins, so much of fear and terror 
did it express. Dazed, and not yet fully 
awakened, Silvain threw himself before her 
in an attitude of protection. 

“<Silvain!’ I cried; ‘do you not know me?’ 

“He looked up with a shudder, and passed 
his hand across his eyes. It was like the 
look of an intelligent animal who is being 
hunted to his death. But a softer expression 
came slowly into them as he gazed upon me 
and saw that it was a friend and not an 
enemy who stood before him. I spoke no 
further word at the moment, for the tears 
were running down his haggard face; his 
overcharged heart had found relief, and I 
turned from him. 

“Presently I felt his hand upon my arm. 

“*Tt is really you?’ he said in a broken 
voice. 

“No doubt of that, Silvain,’ I said in a 
cheerful tone, purposely assumed to put him 
at his ease, ‘ unless life is a delusion.’ 

“«Would it were!’ he muttered, ‘ would 
it were!’ And then, suspiciously, ‘Did you 


come to seek me?’ 

“*No, Silvain ; it is pure accident, if there 
be such a thing as accident.’ 

“<«There is not,’ he said ; ‘all is ordained.’ 

“¢One of our old arguments, Silvain,’ I 
said, still with a cheerful air; I would not 
humour his gloomy mood. 
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“*Do not mock me;’ and he spread his 
hands, with upturned palms. ‘Can you not 
see?’ 

“*T can see that you are in bad trim, 
which can easily be set right. Silvain,’ I 
said reproachfully, ‘this is not as we used to 
meet. I come to you with open arms, and 
you receive me with doubt and suspicion. 
Are we not, as we always were and always 
shall be, friends staunch and true? You are 
the same Silvain; I am the same Louis; 
unchanged, as you will find me if you care 
to prove me.’ 

“ Avicia had risen and crept close to my 
side. 

“<¢Friends staunch and true,’ she said, 
echoing my words. ‘You are not mocking 
him ?’ 

“<« Tndeed, no.’ 

“¢Then give us food,’ she said. 

“At this appeal I felt my pretended 
cheerfulness deserting me, but I caught the 
would-be runaway, and held it fast. 

“* Food!’ I exclaimed, rattling some money 
in my pocket. ‘Would that 1 knew where 
to obtain it! Here am I, starving, lost in 
the woods last night, and with not an idea 
now how to get out of them. Can you show 
me the way?’ 

“« Ves,’ she replied eagerly. 

“«Then I am fortunate, indeed, in lighting 
on you, and I bless the chance. Ah, Silvain, 
how I searched for you! To leave me, with- 
out ever a word—lI would not have believed 
it of you. It was as though you doubted 
my friendship, which,’ I added, ‘is as sincere 
at this moment as ever it was in the years 
gone by.’ Here there was a little choking 
in my throat because of the tears which again 
flowed from his eyes. ‘I went to the village 
three times to get news of you, and had to 
come away unsatisfied. I wrote to your 
home in Germany, and received no reply. 
We have much to tell each other. But Iam 
forgetting. You are faint and weary, and so 
am I, Can you take us to an inn where we 
can put some cheerful life into our bodies ?’ 

“T addressed this last question to Avicia, 
and she answered ‘ Yes,’ and was about to 
lead the way when Silvain stopped her. 

“*Ts it on our road?’ he asked. 

“< Ves,’ she answered, ‘it is on our road.’ 

“He motioned to her to proceed, and she 
stepped forward, Silvain and I walking side 
by side in the rear. This companionship 
was of my prompting, for had I not detained 
him he would have joined Avicia. I was 
burning with curiosity to learn what had 
befallen my friend during the last few years, 
but I restrained myself from asking questions 


which I felt he was not in the proper frame 
of mind at present to answer. Therefore as 
we walked onwards it was chiefly I who had 
to beguile the way. I told him all that had 
passed since we last met, narrated adventures 
which in former times would have interested 
him, and spoke freely of my settlement in 
life and of the happiness of my home. He 
acknowledged my efforts in monosyllables, 
but volunteered nothing of himself or A vicia. 
At the end of about an hour’s walk we 
arrived at a village, in which there was one 
voor inn, and there we halted. Before we 
entered Silvain said, 

“«A word first. I have been seemingly 
churlish and ungrateful, but I am not so. 
My heart is overflowing with thankfulness ; 
presently, perhaps, I may have courage to 
unbosom myself. You are as you were ; 
life is fair and sweet to you.’ 

‘It was only because he paused here that 
I spoke: ‘ And will be to you, Silvain.’ 

“«* Never again,’ he said. ‘Iam followed 
by a relentless spirit ; I have been pursued 
for years by one who was heart of my heart, 
soul of my soul, but who now, from feelings 
of revenge, and as he believes of justice, is 
my bitter enemy.’ 

“¢ Dare I mention his name, Silvain?’ 

**T will do so. My brother Kristel. It 
is of him I wish to say a word to you before 
I partake of your charity.’ 

“<«Silvain !’ I cried, in remonstrance. 

“« Forgive me. I am tormented because 
of my condition, because of Avicia’s misery. 
Answer me honestly. Is it really true that 
you came upon us by chance in the woods!’ 

“«Tt is really true.’ 

“* Kristel did not send you?’ 

“*] have not seen Kristel since you and 1 
last met.’ 

“* Nor heard from him ?’ 

“* Nor heard from him.’ 

“ He took the hand I held out to him, and 
we followed Avicia into the inn, where, very 
soon, we were seated at a table with a 
modest meal before us. The food was poor 
enough, the wine was thin and common, but 
we could scarcely have enjoyed a grand 
banquet more. I speak not alone for myself, 
but for Silvain and Avicia; it was evident 
to me that they not had many full meals 
lately. Avicia especially ate ravenously, and 
with a perfect sense of animal enjoyment, 
and it was only when she had finished that 
a certain terror, which I had observed in 
both her and Silvain, again asserted itself. 

“Remain here a while, Avicia,’ said 
Silvain, at the end of the meal; ‘I wish to 
speak to our friend alone.’ 
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she asked. 
I hope so. 


‘ Are we safe! 

“<T think so; 
do you good.’ 

«Thank you, Silvain.’ 

“She was seated on a hard bench, not 
conducive to repose ; nevertheless she closed 
her eyes, and was almost immediately. asleep. 

“¢ Poor girl!’ said Silvain, with a sigh, 
‘she has suffered much—and in a few weeks 
will become a mother.’ 

“We strolled up and down outside the 
inn and conversed. 

“*VYou have behaved to us 
friendship, he said; ‘and yet you can see 
we are beggars. Are you prospering 1’ 

“<T am not rich, I replied, ‘but I can 
spare to a friend.’ 

“<We are making our way to Avicia’s 
home, to the lighthouse upon which I saw 
her for the first time otherwise than in my 
dreams. I doubt whether you can turn 
aside the finger of Fate as I behold it, point- 
ing downwards to a grave, but you can 
perhaps help us to cheat it for a short 
time.’ 

“*VYou speak strangely, Silvain ; the 
ominous fears which oppress you may be 
bred by a disordered fancy.’ 

“Tn our former intercourse,’ was his reply, 
‘was my fancy ever disordered? Iadvanced 
nothing that was not afterwards proved; I 
made no pretence of accounting for the 
warnings I received ; I make none now. I 
shudder to think of the future, not so much 
for my own sake as for Avicia’s. Helpless, 
penniless, without a friend 

“* You are forgetting me, Silvain?’ 

«“* Ah, yes, my friend, as you still declare 
yourself to be; I cannot but believe you. 
But Avicia——-’ 

“*T am her friend as well as yours.’ 

“*For God’s sake, do not speak lightly ! 
You do not know to what a pass I 
driven.’ 

“* You shall enlighten me, and I may be 
able to counsel you. Do not think I am 
speaking lightly. As I am your friend, so 
am I Avicia’s. As I will stand by you, so 
will I stand by her.’ 

“*Tn perfect faith, Louis?’ 

‘It was the first time he had uttered my 
name, and I held it as a sign that I had 
dispelled his-distrust. I replied, ‘In perfect 
faith, Silvain.’ 

“<*T accept it so. When I am gone, she 
will not be quite alone in the world. And 
now, will you give me a little money? I do 
not ask you to lend it to me, for I have no 
expectation of being able to repay you. I 
will briefly explain the necessity for it. We 
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are bound for the lighthouse ; it is our only 
refuge, and there our child will be born. 
May it prove a comfort to the mother! We 
have fifty miles to go, and Avicia is not 
strong enough to walk _— 

“*Say no more,’ I interrupted, ‘of 
necessity for such a trifle; I can spare 
more than sufficient for your purpose.’ 

“T took from my purse what was requisite 
for my immediate needs, and pressed the 
purse with the coins that remained into his 
hand. He took it in silence, and his emaciated 
form shook with gratitude. 

“* You ask no questions about these,’ he 
said, pointing to his rags. 

“¢Why should 1?’ [ asked in return. 
‘ But there are one or two points upon which 
you might satisfy me.’ 

“*T cannot go into my history, Louis. If 
you will give me your address, I will send it 
to you before the week is out. Indeed, after 
your noble promise with respect to Avicia, 
it is yours by right. It will not only 
enlighten, it will guide you.’ 

“<¢T will wait for it, and will make an 
opportunity of seeing you soon after I have 
read it. The points I wish to mention are 
these: While you and Avicia were sleeping 
in the forest, and 1 stood looking down upon 
you, you cried-——not because of my presence, 
of which you were ignorant, but because of 
some disturbing dream—“ He is 
nearer—nearer! We must fly!” 
did you refer ?’ 

“*To my brother Kristel. 
us.’ 

«To your hurt ? 

**To my destruction.’ 

«Then you have seen him.’ 

“¢] have not seen him. I know it through 
my dreams, as of old. You could not doubt 
their truth when we travelled together—ah, 


the 
you 


coming 
To whom 


He is pursuing 


those happy days!—you cannot doubt it 
now.’ 
“*Then, what was love between you is 


turned to hate?’ The words escaped me 
unaware; I repented of them the moment 
they were spoken. 

“« Yes,’ said Silvain, in a tone of deepest 


sadness, ‘what was love between us is turned 
to hate. Ask me no more questions—in 
pity !’ 


“«But one, 
children ?’ 

“*None. The babe that Avicia will soon 
press to her breast will be our first-born.’ 

“To matters upon which I saw he was 
then unwilling to converse, I made no further 
reference. He engaged a light cart and 


Silvain. Have you any 


horse, and a man to drive them to the village 
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by the sea. Then he woke Avicia, and I 
said farewell to them, and gazed after them 
till they were out of sight. 

“ As he had promised, I received from him 
before the end of the week a statement of 
his adventures. It is now among my papers 
in Nerac, and I remember perfectly all the 
salient particulars necessary to my story, 
which is now drawing to a conclusion. I 
will narrate them in my own way, asking 
you to recall the day upon which the brothers 
were last seen in the villagé by the sea. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Sitvaln, Kristel, and Avicia, accompanied 
by her father, rowed from the lighthouse to 
the shore. The villagers saw but little of 
them; they passed out of the village, and 
Avicia’s father returned alone to the light- 
house. Kristel loved Avicia with all the 
passion of a hot, imperious, and intense 
nature. He looked upon her as his, and had 
he suspected that Silvain would have fallen 
in love with her, it can readily be understood 
that he would have been the last man to 
bring them into association with each other. 
But so it happened. 

“When Kristel and Avicia met in the 
Tyrol, Kristel was buoyed up with hopes 
that she reciprocated the love she had in- 
spired in his breast. He had some reason 
for this hope, for at his request, when he 
asked her to become his wife and said that 
he could not marry without his father’s 
consent, she had written home to her father 
with respect to the young gentleman's pro- 
posal, thereby leading him to believe that 
she was ready to accept him. It appeared, 
however, that there was no real depth in her 
feelings for him ; and, indeed, it may be par- 
doned her if she supposed that his fervid 
protestations were prompted by feelings as 
light and as little genuine as her own. Un- 
sophisticated as she was in the ways of the 
world, the fact of his making the honourable 
accomplishment of his love for her dependent 
upon the fiat of another person could not 
but have lessened the value of his declara- 
tions—more especially when she had not truly 
given him her heart. It was given to Silvain 
upon the occasion of their first meeting, and 
it was not long before they found the oppor- 
tunity to exchange vows of affection—a 
circumstance of which I and every person 
but themselves were entirely ignorant. But 
love is cunning. 


“Tt was because of Avicia’s fear of her 
father that this love was kept secret; he 
held her completely in control, and—first 
favouring Kristel and then Silvain, playing 
them against each other, as it were, to his 
own advantage in the way of gifts—filled 
her with apprehension. 

*** Looking back,’ Silvain said in his state- 
ment to me, ‘ upon the history of those days 
of happiness and torture, I can see now that 
I was wrong in not endeavouring to arrive 
at a frank understanding with my brother ; 
but indeed I had but one thought—Avicia. 
As Kristel believed her to be his, so did I 
believe her to be mine, and the idea of losing 
her was sufficient to make my life a life of 
despair. And after all, it was for Avicia to 
decide. Absorbing as was my love for her, 
I should have had no choice but to retire 
and pass my days in misery had she decided 
in favour of Kristel.’ 

“The base conduct of Avicia’s father was 
to a great extent the cause of turning 
brotherly love to hate. Seeing their infatua- 
tion, he bargained with each secretly, saying, 
in effect, ‘What will you give me if I give 
you my daughter's hand ?—for she will not, 
and cannot, marry without my consent.’ 

* And to the other, ‘What will you give 
me!’ 

“He bound them to secrecy by a solemn 
oath, and bound his daughter also in like 
manner, promising that she should have the 
one she loved. Silvain was the more liberal 
of the two, and signed papers, pledging 
himself to pay to the avaricious father a 
large sum of money within a certain time 
after his union with Avicia. So cunningly 
did the keeper of the lighthouse conduct 
these base negotiations, that, even on that 
last day when they all rowed together to the 
village, neither of the brothers knew that 
matters were to be brought then and there 
to an irrevocable end. 

“The village by the sea lay behind them 
some six or eight miles. Then, upon a 
false pretext, Avicia’s father got rid of 
Kristel, sending him on an errand for Avicia 
which would render necessary an absence of 
many hours. That done, he said to Silvain 
and Avicia, ‘Everything is arranged. This 
day will see you man and wife. Come with 
me to the priest.’ 

“¢ But where is Kristel?’ asked Silvain, 
his heart throbbing with joy. ‘Does he 
not know?’ 

‘¢* Yes, he knows,’ replied Avicia’s father, 
‘but, as you are aware, he had a sneaking 
regard himself for my daughter, and he 
thought he would feel more comfortable, and 
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you and Avicia too, if he were not present 
at the ceremony. He bade me give you his 
blessing.’ 

“Satisfied with this—being, indeed, natur- 
ally only too willing to be satisfied—the 
marriage ceremony took place, and Silvain 
and Avicia became man and wife. They 
departed on their honeymoon, and instructed 
the keeper of the lighthouse to inform Kristel 
of their route, in order that he might be able 
to join them at any point he pleased. 

“Then came the interview between Avicia’s 
father and Kristel, in which the young man 
was informed that he had lost Avicia. Kristel 
was dismayed and furious at what he believed 
to be the blackest treachery on the part of 
his brother. He swore to be revenged, and 
asked the road they had taken. Avicia’s 
father sent him off in an entirely opposite 
direction, and he set out in pursuit. Need- 
less to say that he soon found out how he 
had been tricked, and that it infuriated him 
the more. Not knowing where else to write 
to Silvain, he addressed a letter to him at 
their home in Germany ; he himself did not 
proceed thither, judging that his best chance 
of meeting the married couple lay near the 
village by the sea, to which he felt convinced 
Silvain and Avicia would soon return. 
Therefore he lurked in the vicinity of the 
village, and watched by day and night the 
principal avenues by which it was to be 
approached. But his judgment was at fault ; 
they did not return. 

“In the meantime the lovers were enjoying 
their honeymoon. In order to keep faith 
with Avicia’s father in the bargain made 
between him and Silvain—which rendered 
necessary the payment of a substantial sum 
of money bya given time—it was imperative 
that Silvain should visit his boyhood’s home, 
to obtain his share of the inheritance left to 
him and Kristel by their father. The happy 
couple dallied by the way, and it was not 
until three months after their marriage that 
they arrived at Silvain’s birthplace. 

“Perhaps we shall meet Kristel there,’ 
said Silvain. 

“Instead of meeting his brother, Silvain 
received the letter which Kristel had written 
to him. It breathed the deepest hate, and 
Silvain had the unhappiness of reading the 
outpourings: of a relentless, vindictive spirit, 
driven to despair by disappointed love. 

“You have robbed me,’ the letter said ; 
‘hour by hour, day by day, have you set 
yourself deliberately to ensnare me and to 
fill my life with black despair. Had I 
suspected it at the time I would have 
strangled you. But your fate is only post- 
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poned ; revenge is mine, and I hold it in my 
soul as a sacred trust which I shall fulfil, 
You shall die by my hands. Never in this 
world or in the next will I forgive you. My 
relentless hate shall haunt and pursue you, 
and you shall not escape it.’ 

“And then the writer recorded an awful 
oath that, while life remained within him, 
his one sole aim should be to compass his 
revenge. It was a lengthy letter, and 
strong as is my description of it, it falls 
short of the intense malignity which per- 
vaded every line. Kristel launched a curse 
so terrible against his brother that Silvain’s 
hair rose up in horror and fear as he read 
it. These are Silvain’s own words to me. 

** After reading Kristel’s letter,’ he said, 
‘IT felt that I was accursed, and that it was 
destined that he should kill me.’ 

“How to escape the terrible doom— 
though he had scarcely a hope of averting 
it—how to prevent the crime of blood-guilti- 
ness lying upon Kristel’s soul: this was 
thereafter the object of Silvain’s life. It 
afforded him no consolation to know that 
for the intense hate with which Kristel’s 
heart was filled Avicia’s father was partly 
responsible. 

“In its delineation of the trickery by 
which Kristel had been robbed of Avicia 
the letter was not truthful, for there had 
occurred between the brothers a conversation 
in which Silvain had revealed his love for 
her. Kristel’s over-wrought feelings pro- 
bably caused him to forget this—or it may 
have been a perversion of fact adopted to 
give sanction to hate. 

* Kristel’s letter: was not the only despair- 
ing greeting which awaited Silvain in the 
home of his boyhood. By some unhappy 
means the inheritance left by his father had 
melted away, and he found himself a beggar. 
Thus he was unable to carry out the terms 
of the bargain Avicia’s father had made 
with him. This part of his misfortune did 
not greatly trouble him; it was but a just 
punishment toa grasping, avaricious man ; 
but with beggary staring him in the face, 
and his brother’s curse and awful design 
weighing upon him, his situation was most 
dreadful and pitiable. 

“It was his intention to keep Kristel’s 
letter from the knowledge of Avicia, but she 
secretly obtained possession of it, and it 
filled her soul with an agonising fear. They 
decided that it was impossible to return to 
the village by the sea. 

“<«Tt is there my brother waits for us,’ 
said Silvain. 

“So from that time they commenced a 
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wandering life, with the one dominant desire 
to escape from Kristel. 

“T cannot enter now into a description of 
the years that followed. They crept from 
place to place, picking up a precarious exist- 
ence, and enduring great privations. One 
morning Silvain awoke, trembling and afraid. 
‘T have seen Kristel,’ he said. 

“She did not ask him how and under 
what circumstances he had seen his brother. 

“«He has discovered that we are here, 
and he is in pursuit of us,’ Silvain continued. 
‘We must fly without delay.’ 

“This was an added grief to Avicia. The 
place in which Silvain’s dream of his brother 
had been dreamt had afforded them shelter 
and security for many weeks, and she had 
begun to indulge in the hope that they were 
safe. Vain hope! They must commence 
their wanderings again. From that period, 
at various times, Silvain was visited by 
dreams in which he was made acquainted 
with Kristel’s movements in so far as they 
affected him and Avicia and the mission of 
vengeance upon which Kristel was relent- 
lessly bent. They made their way to 
foreign countries, and even there Kristel 
pursued them. And so through the days 
and the years continued the pitiful flight and 
the merciless pursuit. In darkness they 
wandered often, the shadow of fate at their 
heels, in Avicia’s imagination lurking in the 
solitudes through which they passed, amidst 
thickets of trees, in hollows and ravines, wait- 
ing, Waiting, waiting to fall upon and destroy 
them. An appalling life, the full terrors of 
which the mind can scarcely grasp. 

“ At length, when worldly circumstances 
pressed so heavily upon them that they 
hardly knew where to look for the next day’s 
food, Avicia whispered to her husband that 
she expected to become a mother, and that 
she was possessed by an inexpressible long- 
ing that her child should be born where she 
herself first drew breath. After the lapse 6f 
sO Many years it appeared to Silvain that the 
lighthouse would be the likeliest place of 
safety, and besides it was Avicia’s earnest 
wish. They were on the road thither when 
I chanced upon them in the forest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“‘ AFTER reading Silvain’s letter I lost as 
little time as possible in paying a visit to the 
village by the sea. I took with me some 
presents for the villagers, who were unaffect- 


edly glad to see me, and not because of the 
gifts I brought for them. There I heard 
what news they could impart of the history 
of the lighthouse since I last visited them. 
The disappointment with respect to the 
money he expected from Silvain had rendered 
the keeper more savage and morose than 
ever. For years after the marriage of his 
daughter he lived alone on the lighthouse, 
but within the last twelve months he had 
sent for a young man who was related to 
him distantly, and who was now looking 
after the lights. This young man was deaf 
and dumb. What kind of comfort the com- 
panionship of a man so afflicted could be in 
such a home it is difficult to say, but the 
new arrival came in good time, for two 
months afterwards Avicia’s father slipped 
over some rocks in the vicinity of the light- 
house, and so injured himself that he could 
not rise from his bed. Thus, when Silvain 
and Avicia presented themselves he could 
make no practical resistance to their taking 
up their abode with him. However it was, 
there they were upon my present visit, and 
I went at once to see them. 

“They received me with a genuine demon- 
stration of feeling, and I was pleased to see 
that they were looking better. Regular food, 
and the secure shelter of a roof from which 
they were not likely to be turned away at a 
moment’s notice, doubtless contributed to 
this improvement. The pressure of a dark 
terror was, however, still visible in their faces, 
and during my visit I observed Silvain go to 
the outer gallery at least three or four times, 
and sean the surrounding sea with anxious 
eyes. To confirm or dispel the impression 
I gathered from this anxious outlook I 
questioned Silvain. 

“«T am watching for Kristel,’ he said. 

“Tt is scarcely likely he will come to 
you here,’ I said. 

“ « He is certain to come to me here,’ said 
Silvain ; ‘ he is now on the road.’ 

“* You know this from your dreams?’ 

“« Yes, my dreams assure me of it. What 
wonder that I dream of the spirit which has 
been hunting me for years in the person of 
Kristel. 1 think of nothing else. Waking 
or sleeping, he is ever before me.’ 

“*Should he come, what will you do, 
Silvain?’ 

“<] hardly know; but at all hazards he 
must, if possible, be prevented from effecting 
an entrance into the lighthouse. It would 
be the death of Avicia.’ 

“He pronounced the words ‘if possible’ 
with so much emphasis that I said, 

“Surely that can be prevented.’ 
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“«T cannot be on the alert by night as 
well as by day,’ said Silvain. ‘My dread is 
that at a time when I am sleeping he will 
take me unaware. Hush! Avicia is coming 
up the stairs; do not let her hear us con- 
versing upon a subject which has been the 
terror of her life. She does not know that 
I am constantly on the watch.’ 

“In this belief he was labouring under a 
delusion, for Avicia spoke to me privately 
about it; she was aware of the anxiety 
which, she said, she was afraid was wearing 
him away; and indeed, as she made this 
allusion and I glanced at Silvain, who was 
standing in another part of the lighthouse, 
I observed what had hitherto escaped me, 
that his features were thinner, and that 
there was a hectic flush upon them which, 
in the light of his tragic story, too surely 
told a tale of an inward fretting likely to 
prove fatal. She told me that often in the 
night when Silvain was sleeping she would 
rise softly and go to the gallery, in fear that 
Kristel was stealthily approaching them. 

“T saw her father. He gazed at me, and 
did not speak—not that he was unable, but 
because it was part of the cunning of his 
nature. Silvain informed me that Avicia 
expected her baby in three weeks from that 
day. I had not come empty-handed, and | 
left behind me welcome remembrances, pro- 
mising to come again the following week. 

“I kept my promise. Upon seeing me, a 
woman of the village ran towards me, and 
whispered, 

“« Kristel is here.’ 

“TI followed the direction of her gaze, 
which was simply one of curiosity, and saw 
a man standing on the beach, facing the 
lighthouse. I walked straight up to him, 
and touched him with my hand. He turned, 
and I recognised Kristel. 

“T recognised him—yes; but not from 
any resemblance he bore to the Kristel of 
former days. Had I met him under ordinary 
circumstances I should not have known him. 
His thin face was covered with hair; his 
eyes were sunken and wild ; his bony wrists, 
his long fingers, seemed to be fleshless. I 
spoke to him, and mentioned my name. He 
heard me, but did not reply. I begged him 
to speak, and he remained silent. After his 
first look at me he turned from me, and 
stood with his eyes in the direction of the 
lighthouse. I would not accept his reception 
of me; I continued to address him; I asked 
him upon what errand he had come, and 
why he kept his eyes so fixedly upon the 
lighthouse. I gave him information of my- 
self, and said I should be pleased to see him 


in my home—with a vague and foolish hope 
that he would accept the invitation, and that 
I might be able to work upon his better 
nature. And still no word came from him. 
I did not dare to utter the name of either 
Silvain or Avicia, fearing that I should 
awake the demon that had taken possession 
of his soul. 

“ By the time that I had exhausted what 
I thought it wise and good to say, I found 
myself falling into a kind of fascination, 
produced by his motionless attitude, and the 
fixed gaze in his unnaturally brilliant eyes. 
It was a bright day, and I knew that my 
imagination was playing me a trick, but I 
saw clearly with my mind’s eye, the outer 
gallery of the lighthouse, and the figure of 
Avicia standing thereon, with her hair 
hanging loose, and a scarlet covering on her 
head. Was it a spiritual reflection of what 
this silent, motionless man was gazing upon ? 
I shuddered, and passed my hand across my 
eyes; the vision was gone—but he gazed 
upon it still. 

“T was compelled at length to leave him 
standing there upon the beach, and he took 
no notice of my departure. 

“Others were observing him as well as I, 
and had watched me with curiosity during 
the time I stood by his side. When I was 
among them they asked if he had spoken 
to me. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘I could get no word 
from him.’ 

“ ¢ Neither has he spoken to us,’ they said. 
‘Not a sound has passed his lips since his 
arrival.’ 

“When did he arrive?’ I inquired. 

“* Yesterday,’ they answered, ‘and our 
first thought was that he would want a boat 
to row to the lighthouse, but he did not ask 
for it. Surely he must wish to see his 
brother! There is something strange about 
him, do you not think sot One of our 
women here insists that he is dumb.’ 

“*He must be dumb,’ said the woman; 
‘else why should he not speak ?’ 

«There was a jealousy between him and 
his brother,’ said an elderly woman, ‘ about 
Avicia.’ 

“¢ What has that to do with it?’ exclaimed 
the woman who pronounced him dumb. 
‘ Jealousy, like love, does not last for ever. 
She is not the only woman in the world, and 
men have eyes. They must have made up 
their quarrel long ago. Besides, if he was 


jealous still, which isn’t in the least likely, 
that would not make him dumb! His 
tongue would be all the looser for it.’ 

“* More terrible,’ thought I, ‘is the dread 
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silence of that motionless man than all the 
storms of wrath his tongue could utter.’ 

“From what the villagers said, I knew 
that they were in ignorance of the hatred 
which filled Kristel’s heart, and I debated 
within myself what it was best to do. That 
the simple men of the village would not 
voluntarily make themselves parties to any 
scheme of blind vengeance on the part of 
one brother against another I was certain, 
but I was not satisfied that it would be 
right to give them my whole confidence, and 
tell them all I knew. At the same time it 
would not be right to allow them to remain 
in complete ignorance, for by so doing they 
might be made unwittingly to further Kris- 
tel’s designs upon his brother’s life. There 
was a priest in the village, and I went to 
him, and under the seal of secrecy revealed 
something, but not all, of the meaning of 
Kristel’s appearance. 

“Come with me,’ he said. 

*T accompanied him, and once more stood 
by the side of Kristel. The priest addressed 
him, counselled him, exhorted him, and, like 
myself, could obtain no word from him. 
Kindlier speech I never heard, but it made 
no impression upon Kristel. 

“«He must be -dumb,’ said the priest as 
we moved away. 

“*Not so,’ I said earnestly; ‘were he 
dumb, and unable to hear what is said to 
him, he would certainly indicate by some 
kind of sign that speech addressed to him 
was falling upon ears that were deaf. He 
is possessed by a demoniac obduracy, and his 
apparent indifference is but a part of a fell 
design to which I should be afraid to give 
a name.’ 

“The priest was impressed by this view 
of the matter, which could not but appeal 
successfully to a man’s calm reason. 

“¢ What can I dot?’ he asked. ‘If a man 
is determined not to speak, I have no power 
to compel him.’ 

“*Tt is in your power,’ I said, ‘to prevent 
bloodshed.’ 

“* Bloodshed !’ he echoed, in a startled 
tone. 

“* Nothing less, I fear, I said. ‘ Lay an 
injunction upon the villagers not to lend 
that man a boat, and not, under any pretext, 
to row him to the lighthouse.’ 

“« What dreadful thoughts do your words 
suggest !’ exclaimed the priest. ‘They alarm 
and bewilder me.’ 

“*T am not at liberty to say more at the 
present moment,’ I said. ‘I shall not leave 
the village to-day. I myself will see that man’s 
brother, and will obtain permission from 


him to reveal all I know. Meanwhile give 
not that soul-tossed wretch the opportunity 
of carrying out a scheme of ruthless vengeance 
which he has harboured for years.’ 

“<*Tell me explicitly what you wish me 
to do.’ 

“<«T have already told you. That man, 
with the connivance or assistance of any 
person in this village, must not be enabled 
to get to the lighthouse.’ 

“* He shall not,’ said the priest. 

“And he mixed with the villagers, men 
and women, and laid upon them the injune- 
tion I desired. With my mind thus set at 
ease for at least a few hours, I engaged a 
couple of boatmen to row me to Silvain. I 
half expected that Kristel would come for- 
ward with a request, made if not in speech in 
dumb show, to be allowed to accompany me, 
and I had resolved what action to take: but 
he made no step towards me. He gave no 
indication even of a knowledge of what was 
taking place within a dozen yards of him, 
although it was not possible that the putting 
off of the boat from the shore could have 
escaped his observation. 

“<Tf he is not deaf and dumb,’ said one of 
the rowers, ‘he must have gone clean out 
of his senses.’ 

*** Neither one nor the other,’ thought I; 
‘he is nursing his vengeance, and has decided 
upon some plan of action.’ 

“Silvain and Avicia were on the outer 
gallery, and when I joined them Silvain 
drew me aside. 

“ «You have news of Kristel,’ he said. I 
nodded, and he continued : ‘I know without 
the telling. He is in the village.’ 

** Who informed you?’ I asked. 

“*No human,’ he replied, with a sad 
smile. ‘I shut my eyes and see him stand- 
ing upon the beach, looking towards us.’ 

“Tn truth that was a physical impossibility, 
but I needed no further proof of the mys- 
terious insight with which Silvain was gifted. 
I related to him all that had passed between 
me and Kristel and the priest, and of the 
precautions taken to keep from Kristel the 
means of reaching the lighthouse. 

“* That will not prevent him from coming,’ 
said Silvain; ‘he is a fine swimmer. I 
myself, were I desperately pushed to it, 
would undertake to swim to the village. 
You hold to your promise. You hold to 
your promise, Louis, with respect to Avicia?’ 

“ «It is binding upon me,’ I replied ; ‘my 
word is given.’ 

“¢ Faithful friend! Neither will my child 
be left without a counsellor. Louis, I 
shall never see the face of my child—I 





shall never feel his little hands about my 
neck !’ 

“* Were it not for the tender sympathy I 
have for you,’ I said in a tone of reproof, 
‘I should feel inclined to be angry. Did 
you not confess to me in former days that 
you could not see into the future? And 
here you are, raising up ghosts to make the 
present more bitter than it is. No, no, 
Silvain. Black as things appear, there are 
bright years yet in store for you.’ 

“*T cannot help my forebodings, Louis. 
True, I cannot, nor can any man, see into 
the future, but what can I do to turn my 
brother’s hate from me?’ It was a cry of 
anguish wrung from his suffering heart. ‘I 
think of the days of our childhood, when we 
strolled in the woods with our arms round 
each other’s necks, I think of the dreams we 
mapped of the future. Running water by 
the side of which we sat, bending over to 
see our faces, and making our lips meet in a 
shadowed kiss, flowers we picked in field 
and meadow, errands of mercy we went upon 
together, twilight communings, the little 
sweethearts we had—all these innocent ways 
of childhood rise before me, and fill me with 
anguish, What can I dot—what can I 
do to bring him back to me in brotherly 
love? Louis, I have a fear that I have 
never whispered to living soul. It is that 
Avicia may have twin children, as Kristel 
and | are, and they should grow up to be as 
we are now! Would it not be better that 
they should be born dead, or die young, 
when their souls are not stained with hatred 
of each other and with evil thoughts that 
render existence a curse ?’ 

“We were alone when he gave expression 
to his agonised feelings ; Avicia had left us 
to attend to domestic duties. I could say 
nothing to comfort him ; to harp upon one 
string of intended consolation to a man who 
is in no mood to accept it becomes, after a 
time, an oppression. He paced up and down, 
twining his fingers convulsively, and _pre- 
sently said, 

“Tt would be too much, Louis, to ask 
you to remain with me a little while?’ 

" 6&6No.? I replied, ‘it would not. Indeed, 
it was partly in my mind to suggest it. The 
crisis you have dreaded for many years has 
come, and if you wish me to stop with you a 
day or two I will willingly do so. It may be 

—I do not know how—that I can be of ser- 
vice to you. The boatmen are waiting in the 
boat below. I will write a letter to my wife. 


and they shall post it, informing her that I 
shall be absent from home perhaps until the 
end of the week, by which time I hope the 
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cloud will have passed away. No thanks, 
Silvain ; friendship would be a poor and 
valueless thing if one shrank from a sacrifice 
so slight.’ 

“I wrote my letter, and despatched it by 
the boatmen. Then we waited for events ; 
it was all that it was in our power to do. 

** Avicia was very glad when she heard of 
my intention to remain with them a while. 

“* Your companionship will do him good,’ 
she said. ‘ He has no one but me totalk to, 
and he speaks of but one subject. If this 
continues long he will lose his reason.’ 

“The day passed, and night came on, 
There was but scanty living accommodation 
in the lighthouse, but a mattress was spread 
for me upon the floor of the tiny kitchen ; 
and there I was to sleep. Avicia and 
Silvain wished me to occupy their bed, but I 
would not have it so, Before retiring to 
rest, Silvain and I passed two or three hours 
in converse ; I purposely led the conversation 
into foreign channels, and when I wished him 
good-night I was rejoiced to perceive that I 
had succeeded for a brief space in diverting 
his mind from the fears which weighed so 
heavily upon him. 

“ Nothing occurred during the night to 
disturb us; I awoke early, and lay waiting 
for sunrise; but no light came, and when, 
aroused by Silvain, I left my bed and went 
to the outer gallery, I was surprised to see 
that all surrounding space was wrapt in a 
thick mist. 

“<« A great storm will soon be upon us,’ 
said Silvain. 

“He was right ; before noon the storm 
burst, and the sea was lashed into fury. It 
was a relief to see the play of lightning 
upon the angry waters, but it was terrible 
too, and I thought how awful and joyless a 
lone life must be when spent in such a home. 
This second day seemed as if it would never 
end, and it was only by my watch that | 
knew of the approach of night. With the 
sounds of the storm in my ears I lay down 
upon my mattress and fell asleep. 

“T know not at what time of the night I 
awoke, but with black darkness upon and 
around me, I found myself sitting up, listen- 
ing to sounds without which did not proceed 
from the conflict of the elements. At first 
I could not decide whether they were real 
or but the refrain of a dream by which I 
had been disturbed; soon, however, I re- 
ceived indisputable evidence that they were 
not the creations of my fancy. 

“ «Kristel ! For God’s sake, listen to me!’ 

“The voice was Silvain’s, and the words 
were uttered in outer space. When I 
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retired to rest I had lain down in my clothes, 
removing only my coat, and using it as a 
covering. I quickly put it on, and lita lamp, 
to which a chain was attached, by which 
means it could be held over the walls of 
the lighthouse. The lamp was scarcely 
lighted, when Avicia, but half dressed, rushed 
into the little room. 

“*Silvain!’ she cried. 
vain ?’ 

“Her eyes wandered round the room, 
seeking him. At that moment the voice 
from without pierced the air. 

“* Kristel! Oh, my brother, listen to 
me!’ 

“1 threw my arms round Avicia, and held 
her fast. 

‘“* Why do you hold me?’ she screamed. 
‘Are you, too, leagued against us? Silvain! 
Silvain !’ 

“Tt needed all my strength to restrain 
her from rushing out in her wild delirium, 
perhaps to her destruction. I whispered to 
her hurriedly that I intended to go to the 
outer gallery, and that she should accompany 
me ; and also that if she truly wished to be 
of assistance to her husband she must be calm. 
She ceased instantly to struggle, and said in 
a tone of suppressed excitement, 

«Come, then.’ 

“T did not quit my hold of her, but I 
used now only one hand, which I clasped firmly 
round her wrist, my other being required 
for the lantern. The next moment we were 
standing upon the gallery, bending over. 
It was pitch dark, and we could see nothing ; 
even the white spray of the waves as they 
dashed against the stone walls was not visible 
to us; but we heard Silvain’s voice at 
intervals, appealing in frenzied tones to 
Kristel, who, it needed not the evidence of 
sight to know, was holding on to the chains 
and struggling with his brother. How the 
two came into that awful position was never 
discovered, and I could only judge by infer- 
ence that Kristel, in the dead of this deadly 
night, had made his way by some means to 
the lighthouse, and was endeavouring to 
effect an entrance, when Silvain, awakened 
by his attempts, had gone out to him, and 
was instantly seized and dragged down. 

“So fearful and confused were the minutes 
that immediately followed that I have but 
an indistinct impression of the occurrences 
of the time, which will live ever within me 
as the most awful in my life. I know that 
I never lost my grasp of Avicia, and that 
but for me she would have flung herself 
over the walls; I know that the brothers 
were engaged in a struggle for life and 
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death, and that Silvain continued to make 
the most pathetic appeals to Kristel to listen 
to him, and not to stain his soul with blood ; 
I know that in those appeals there were the 
tenderest references to their boyhood’s days, 
to the love which had existed between them, 
each for the other, to trivial incidents in 
their childhood, to their mother who wor- 
shipped them and was now looking down 
upon them, to the hopes in which they had 
indulged of a life of harmony and affection ; 
I know that it struck me then as most 
terrible that during the whole of the struggle 
no word issued from Kristel’s lips; I know 
that there were heartrending appeals from 
Avicia to Kristel to spare her husband, and 
that there were tender cries from her to 
Silvain, and from Silvain to her ; I know that, 
finding a loose chain on the gallery, I lowered 
it to the combatants, and called out to Silvain 
—foolishly enough, in so far as he could avail 
himself of it—to release himself from his 
brother’s arms and seize it, and that I and 
Avicia would draw him up to safety ; I know 
that in one vivid flash of lightning I saw 
the struggling forms and the beautiful white 
spray of the waves; I know that Silvain’s 
voice grew fainter and fainter until it was 
heard no more; I know that there was the 
sound of a heavy body or bodies falling into 
the sea, that a shriek of woe and despair 
clove my heart like a knife, and that Avicia 
lay in my arms moaning and trembling. I 
bore her tenderly into her room, and laid 
her on her bed. 

“The storm ceased; no sound was heard 
without. The rising sun filled the eastern 
horizon with loveliest hues of saffron and 
crimson. The sea was calm; there was no 
trace of tempest and human agony. By 
that time Avicia was a mother, and lay with 
her babes pressed to her bosom. Silvain’s 
fear was realised: he was the dead father of 
twin brothers. 

“The assistant whom Avicia’s father had 
engaged rowed me to the village, and there 
I enlisted the services of a woman, who 
accompanied me back to the lighthouse, and 
attended to Avicia. The mother lived but 
two days after the birth of her babes. 
Until her last hour she was delirious, but 
then she recovered her senses and recognised 
me. 
“My dear Silvain told me,’ she said, 
in a weak, faint voice, ‘that you would be 
a friend to our children. Bless the few 
moments remaining to me by assuring me 
that you will not desert them.’ 

“T gave her the assurance for which she 
yearned, and she desired me to call them by 
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the names of Eric and Emilius. It rejoiced 
me that she passed away in peace ; strange 
as it may seem, it was an inexpressible relief 
to her bruised heart that the long agony was 
over. Her last words were, 

“<«Ttrust you. God will reward you!’ 

“‘ And so, with her nerveless hand in mine, 
her spirit went out to her lover and husband. 

“ We buried her in the village churchyard, 
and the day was observed as a day of mourn- 
ing in that village by the sea. 

“T thought I could not do better than 
leave the twin babes for atime in the charge 
of the woman I had engaged, and it occurred 
to me that it might not be unprofitable to 
have some inquiries and investigation made 
with respect to the inheritance left by their 
grandfather to his sons Kristel and Silvain. 
I placed the matter in the hands of a shrewd 
lawyer, and he was enabled to recover a 
portion of what was due to their father. 
This was a great satisfaction to me, as it to 
some extent provided for the future of Eric 


and Emilius, and supplied the wherewithal for 
their education. It was my intention, when 
they arrived at a certain age, to bring them 
to my home in Nerac, and treat them as 
children of my own, but a difficulty cropped 
up for which I was not prepared and which 
I could not surmount. Avicia’s father, 
learning that I had recovered a portion of 
Silvain’s inheritance, demanded from me an 
account of it, and asserted his rights as 
the natural guardian of his grandchildren. 
There was no gainsaying the demand, and I 
was compelled reluctantly to leave Eric and 
Kmilius in his charge. I succeeded, however, 
in prevailing upon him to allow them to pay 
me regular visits of long duration, so that a 
close intimacy of affectionate friendship has 
been established between them and the 
members of my family. Here ends my 
story—a strange and eventful one, you will 
admit. I often think of it in wonder, and 
this is the first time a full recital of it has 
passed my lips.” 


(To be continued.) 
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